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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is pubHshed every 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 

FOSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 60 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip« 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received ft 
will be assumed that the subseriber wishes hls 
name to remain on the Iist. 

CUANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
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COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
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that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be giad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—Fr;om an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
fine. $2.80 per imch for a single ins¢gtion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Ghristian Leader.. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
«wad unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
@an secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never foil 
us when we make en appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
BORCHESTER AVE AND 60th ST.. CHICAGO 
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INTERESTING PENNSYLVANIA 
CHURCHES 


No. 1, Sheshequin 


“The Universalist Society of Sheshe- 
quin, from the most reliable information to 
be obtained, was moulded into form about 
A. D.1808. Up to that time the scattered 
people of this valley, including ‘Old 
Sheshequin,’ generally worshiped accord- 
ing to the Baptist faith, Rev. Moses Park 
mainly ministering to their spiritual neces- 
sities. ; 

“Services on this side of the river 
(Susquehanna River) were generally con- 
ducted in the schoolhouse near Colonel 
Kingsbury’s. Elder West labored in the 
settlement round about, and when in this 
vicinity preached chiefly at the home 
of Judge Gore. In the year previous a Mr. 
Noah Murray, who had settled in the 
vicinity of Tioga Point, was known as dis- 
seminating the heretical doctrine of the 
Universal Salvation of the human race 
from the bondage of Sin and Corruption. 
He was scattering firebrands within the 
walls of Zion, and it was decided that these 
innovations must be no longer tolerated. 

“For the purpose of silencing this pre- 
tender Moses Park and Joseph Kinney 
were deputed to fight this Goliath and 
demolish his strongholds. They were 
thought to be well adapted to accomplish 
this laudable purpose, the former possess- 
ing the Christian virtues in an eminent 
degree, and the latter adding a shrewdness, 
ingenuity, and soundness in argument 
hard to withstand. Armed with their own 
well-thumbed Bibles they proceeded to 
the residence of Murray and made known 
their mission. 

“They were very courteously received 
and their challenge accepted, and for the 
space of about three days they fought the 
good fight. The doctrine of the endless 
suffering of the wicked, together with bap- 
tism as a saving ordinance, were relied on 
by the one party as indispensable to a right 
understanding of the scriptures, and a ne- 
cessity of the divine government. But the 
deeper they went into the investigation the 
weaker became their defense, until one 
after another they saw their own strong- 
holds demolished and the sun of righteous- 
ness melting the icebergs of Calvinism. 
In short, they went wool-gathering and 
came home shorn. They were defeated. 
They acknowledged it, and finally rejoiced 
over it. 

“Tn conclusion, they agreed to adopt the 
doctrine of Murray, and Mr. Park was to 
present the sentiments of his audience 
and study their effects before making any 
formal declaration to the name. His con- 
gregation had been known to approve of 
the new preaching and wonder at the 
spirituality and wisdom of the preacher, 
and one bright morning in June, A. D. 
1808, Mr. Park, after speaking as by in- 
spiration, informed his hearers that for 
some time past he had been uttering and 
believing with his whole soul the doctrine 
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of Universal Salvation of the human race. 
The line of demarcation was drawn. A 
few denounced, but the majority stood by 
him, and with various changes and dis- 
couragements have remained steadfast in 
the doctrine to this day.”’ (Copied from 
the introductory statement appearing in 
the Church Book of the Sheshequin Uni- 
versalist Society.) 

Note: The Sheshequin Universalist 
church is one of the most perfect and 
beautiful examples of the church archi- 


tecture of the early nineteenth century. 


It is two stories in height, painted white, 
with green blinds. Behind it stands the 
old cemetery in which are buried many of 
the founders of the church and of the 
community. Within the church the visi- 
tor is delighted to observe the old-fash- 
ioned pews, the gallery around three sides, 
and, above all, the elevated pulpit reached 
by staircases on either side. This edifice 
was built sometime about 1823, and the 
money was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions secured largely by William Marvin, 
of Pike—From the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist. 
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FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


It seems just to state facts for the 
Christian Leader about the remarkable 
achievements of the past year in Pennsyl- 
vania. Rey. George A. Gay has been 
working with us for about a year, and in 
that time has changed the morale of our 
people in many places. Last Christmas 
the church at Linesville was closed, and 
the people said “for all time.” This year 
we look back on twelve months of activity 
at Linesville and a balance in the treasury. 
Last year Scranton was discouraged and 
the church was embarrassed by a $5,000 
debt, although this was no fault of the 
minister who retired. This year the debt 
is paid at Scranton and a new pastor has 
taken up the work under very promising 
circumstances. Last year it was doubtful 
if Hop Bottom would ever reopen. Some 
members at Girard favored closing up, 
and there was trouble at Kingsley and at 
Brooklyn, and people generally were pes- 
simistic about all these smaller places. 
This Christmas finds Brooklyn, Hop Bot- 
tom, and Kingsley united, hopeful, and 
working together under a new pastor. 
Reading also has settled a new pastor and 
bravely tackled a difficult financial situa- 
tion. The new pastor of Girard is on the 
field. This correspondent, visiting New 
York, heard Dr. Hall preach on ‘“Opti- 
mism, Pessimism and Meliorism.’” We 
have stopped being pessimists and while 
we may not be optimists we believe our 
faults can be corrected and our church 
made ready fo tackle the problems ahead 
The people of this state are greatly in- 
debted to Rev. George A. Gay for leavin; 
a place where he was so happily situated as 
Brewton, Ala., and taking hold with such 
courage and sunny faith. 
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New 
Series 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. fs 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


NOW COMES LENT 


SH Wednesday this year falls on February 18. 
A Holy Week will be ushered in on March 29. 
Easter comes April 5. As usual the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
issued booklets to assist individuals and churches at 
this period. “The Fellowship of Prayer,” sold at 
two dollars per hundred, consists of daily readings, 
meditations and prayers to be used in Lent. All the 
services are based on the Gospel of Luke. A pocket 
edition of the gospel itself is issued and sold at two 
cents per copy. The National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. is sending out a large edition of ““The Fellowship 
of Prayer’ to associations all over the country. 

“The Fellowship of Prayer’ reveals the essential 
oneness of Christians of many creeds. Our liberals 
can use the booklet and the orthodox people can use it. 

Any pastor desiring a sample copy of this booklet 
may receive it free of charge by sending his name and 
address to the Commission on Evangelism and Life 
Service, Federal Council, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


* * 


DR. ETZ IN THE LEADER LAST WEEK 
E hope our readers will not miss the interesting 
article by Dr. Etz in the Leader for Jan. 19, 
on “Starting the New Year Right.” 

There is something more in our task than paying 
quotas or raising missionary budgets, but the way in 
which we tackle these common tasks indicates clearly 
our spirit. 

The number of persons contributing directly to 
the Universalist General Convention is larger than 
usual, which suggests the possibility ‘‘of having many 
people form the habit of making direct contributions” 
to the Convention. 

In the last three months of 1930, the amounts 
received for the Japan Mission were two and one- 
half times as large as for the corresponding period the 
preceding year, and twice as great as the average for 
the same period for the past four years. 

Of forty-nine churches contributing to Japan in 
this last quarter of 1930, twenty-five gave nothing 
for Japan in 1929 through the General Convention. 

Receipts for the General Convention from quotas 
in the first quarter of the current fiscal year more 
than doubled. Several churches recently completed 
all their payments under the Five Year Program. 


ee ae 


There has been an increase in annuities and in gifts 
to the Pension Fund. 

Dr. Etz reports growth along other lines. Den- 
ver was the first church to respond to Dr. Etz’s appeal 
for a ten per cent increase all along the line, church 
members, young people’s work, Ladies’ Aid contribu- 
tions. 

“We are awakening spiritually,” says Dr. Etz, 
“and that means inevitable success. Let’s be done 
with pessimism and believe that we can do great 
things nothing doubting. Let us have faith in our 
work, faith in ourselves and our ability.” 

Dr. Etz is backing his faith with his own works. 
He shows his faith in journeyings often for the church, 
in speeches many, in sermons without number, in 
constant toil. But his office in Boston is so admirably 
organized that,whether he is at home or afield, the 
work goes on. 

The best months for church work are upon us. 
We must all put in our best licks. 

* * 


DEVERE ALLEN ON INDIA 


E have been publishing the articles now being 
syndicated by Devere Allen, first, because he 
is a good man and an able man, second, be- 

cause he is much more radical than we are, and we 
think radicalism should have its say, and third, 
because he is a good writer. 

The article in this issue we hesitated about a 
long time. To us it represents a standpoint not 
unfamiliar in Boston, which in substance will accept 
nothing for India that will not humiliate England and 
put her in the wrong. 

To us the fundamentals of Mr. Allen’s philos- 
ophy are sound. No nation is good enough to rule 
another nation. Imperialism injures alike both rulers 
and ruled. India ought to be free. But for us these 
other considerations enter in: Englishmen of to-day 
did not create the Indian situation, they inherited it. 
They have to deal with the situation on the basis of 
facts as they exist to-day, not as they were one hun- 
dred or fifty or even ten years ago. The best thought 
of England, the most generous natures in England, 
men like Lord Reading, Sir John Simon, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, are trying to work the thing out. We do 
not propose to think about them or write about them 
as if they were the authors of the shooting at Amritsar, 
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or as if they held the political views of their grand- 
fathers. 

The American partisans of Gandhi outshout 
even the Indian. They write about his wishes as if 
he were the one mind and heart of India. At times 
it seems as if what he wanted had to be, whether it 
were best for the country or not. Admitting gladly 
the nobility of his nature, it still remains true that 
Gandhi is not Gcd. 

The Round Table Conference seems to be achiev- 
ing something. The enormous task of creating ma- 
chinery fair to both Moslems and Hindus seers to be 
farther along than any one dared dream it would be. 
A constitution based on cur constitution is emerging. 
When this conference finishes its labors, we believe 
India after a pericd of seething will accept the results. 

The worst thing England could do for India 
would be to accede to Gandhi’s demands. The worst 
thing Gandhi could do would be to persist in an irrecon- 
cilable attitude. The best thing for all would be to 
get together and operate the government proposed so 
effectively that all England and all other nations would 
see that India was ready for another step. 


* * 


UNDER THE SURFACE 


ECAUSE the theaters and hotels are full of ap- 
parently prosperous and happy people and the 
crowds about us seem comfortable and well 

fed, dare we always be certain that things are as 
they seem? 

Just before Christmas, in a large Y. W. C. A., a 
Secretary leaving the dining-room one evening was 
accosted by a quiet, attractive, neatly dressed young 
woman who said to her in low tones, “Would you 
consider giving any one a dinner?” Without ques- 
tioning, the Secretary responded, “Of course I would. 
Come with me,” and led her to a table. Telling the 
waitress that she would sit with her friend and wait 
for her to finish, she ordered a substantial mea] for 
her guest and chatted with her until it was served. 
While the girl enjoyed her dinner, the Secretary was 
disturbed to notice that she seemed famished, and 
asked her how long it had been since she had eaten. 
After hesitating, the girl replied that she had had a 
cup of ccffee that day, but that she hed hed no food 
for several days. ‘Tactful questioning revealed that 
the girl, formerly a capable stencgrapher on a mcderate 
salary, had been thrown cut of employment by a re- 
duction of the office force. She hed been unable to 
secure other employment. Her small rescurces were 
scon exhausted. Knowing no one cn whem she felt 
she cculd call fer financial aid, she hed been going 
withcut fccd, hoping to find emplcyment scon. 
Finally she hed drifted into the Y. W. C.A. to rest, 
ard, cn impulse, had spoken to the Secretary. 

That Secretery was a wise perscn and a kind one. 
She fed erd warmed the discouraged girl and asked 
her to return in the morning to see what might be 
dcne tcward placing her. But befcre the girl ar- 
rived, she called up her former employer, verified the 
fects of the case, and then told him in no uncertain 
terms what the result of his careless dismissal of an 
employee had been. 

‘Lhe nan was astonished. To him, the girl had 
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been merely one more piece of office furniture. He 
said that she appeared in the morning neat and 
well dressed, and so he assumed that she returned to 
a home in which she would be taken care of until she 
found another job. He had felt no particular re- 
sponsibility toward her, but had let her go because he 
believed that a little reorganization would enable him 
to get on with fewer employees. Every one else 
was cutting down expenses—why not he? 

That man was like many of us. As long as he 
had not seen beneath the surface, he could be com- 
fortable and self-satisfied. But not one moment 
longer. Instantly he assured the Secretary that 
under such circumstances he did not care to be re- 
sponsible for that girl’s unemployment. He said: 
“Send her back. She shall have her old place. I 
did not know.” 

Perhaps there has never been a time in the his- 
tory of the world when it has been so difficult for us 
to see beneath the surface. In a country where 
success and prosperity are almost a religion, it is a 
brave man or woman who can publicly confess need, 
and success is assumed until failure is apparent. Sure- 
ly we ought all of us to pray for such a sensitive 
imagination that we can in some measure gauge the 
results of our influence on other human:beings, and 
be uneasy at our ignorance rather than comfortable 
in our assumptions. 

* * 


TACKLING THE CITY PROBLEM 


N great cities like New York, Chicago, Boston, 
every denomination of Christians has come to 
see clearly that the church must change its 

plans radically or die. 

Enormous changes are taking place in the dis- 
tribution of populations, living conditions of people, 
social habits. The old type of city church has had 
its day. A new type is slowly taking form. 

We do not know what to do in Chicago, Boston, 
New York. We do know that some of the best brains 
of the country are busy with the problem, national 
conferences are held upon it, experiments of profound 
significance are taking place here and there. Bafiling 
as is the rural church problem, the city church problem 
is more baffling. But because it is bafiling it will not 
baffle us. The more baffling a problem is the more 
fascinating it is. 

The Rev. W. Nelson Winter of Calvary Evangel- 
ical Church, Baltimore, who wrote an article for us not 
long ago, puts much in a single paragraph of a per- 
sonal letter. He says: 


Above all, I value the spirit in which the article was 
accepted and published. Somehow your first letter 
made me feel perfectly ‘‘at home’ in your midst, that 
I was welcomed to the council table where we could dis- 
cuss together the mutual problems incident to a read- 
justment in religious thinking. 

The question I discussed is one that has engaged 
my interest for some time and I believe is pressing more 
insistently for a frank appraisement. I believe that 
the trend will be toward popular preaching by out- 
standing pulpit orators (using the radio, ete.), with the 
majority of the “preachers,” as we now call them, be- 
ing experts in religious and moral consultation—that 
for many if not most the office will replace the rostrum. 
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Unless we are prepared to make some such radical 
change in our conception of the work of the church the 
present steady decline of interest in conventional re- 
ligion will necessitate a steady retreat on the part of 
the church. 


* * 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 
R. GEORGE DAHL, professor of Old Testa- 

ment literature at Yale University, read a 

paper before the National Association of Bib- 
‘.Jical Instructors at Union Theological Seminary re- 
eently in which he described tests given entering stu- 
dents in the Yale Divinity School who had taken 
courses in Bible as a part of their preparation. The 
results proved that the concepts of the Bible held by 
such men were ‘‘sketchy, inexact and confused.” 

The answers were written by fifty of a new class 
of sixty students. 

Answers to the question, ‘“‘What is the most 
striking topographical feature of Palestine?” included 
“the indentation of the Mediterranean Sea at the 
Nile River,” ‘‘the natural favorableness of the land,” 
“the richness of the soil,’”’ and “‘the lack of mountains.”’ 

The authorship of Genesis was attributed by 
various students to Moses, Abraham, “a priest or 
priests,’ and ‘an unknown prophet held captive in 
Babylon.” The approximate date of Deuteronomy 
was set by students anywhere from 847 to 5000 B. C. 
One answer was “during Hzra’s reign,” and still 
another “‘under the rule of Hezekiah.”’ 

David was characterized in the answers as “‘ig- 
norantly sinful,” “religious, kind, and a good ruler,” 
“barbarous but later saintly,” and as ‘‘a he-man type.” 
Asked to define apocalypse, students replied, ‘“‘a bridge 
or joining link,” ‘something which goes before,” 
“something tacked on after,” ‘it means end, and the 
Flocd is an illustration.’”’ Many answers were simply, 
“T don’t know!” 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Dahl said 
that almost any course, even ‘home economics” or 
“cattle raising,’’ was more to be advised than ‘‘some 
of the stuff now branded as Biblical Literature.” He 
stressed the need for courses in which the student was 
made acquainted with the Bible itself through the 
reading of original documents. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., chairman of the pulpit 
‘ committee of the First Parish Church in Dorchester 
(Unitarian), takes his duties seriously. He has is- 
sued a printed report giving in detail church attend- 
ance in 1929 and 1930, and showing a jump in average 
per Sunday from 148 to 179. Dr. Adelbert S. Hudson 
is the pastor. In Rochester, N. Y., the average from 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 has been raised, first in 1920 from 
160 to 171, and then in 1930 from 171 to 199. From 
Noy. 1 to Dec. 28 the average was over 200, with a 
maximum. of 240. 


Park Street Church, Boston, recently issued 
a booklet, beautifully illustrated, giving an account 
of the exercises in celebration of the completion of a 
pastorate of twenty-five years by Dr. A. Z. Conrad. 
Dr. Conrad has preached 2,140 sermons in Park Street 


Church, an average of eighty-five and two-thirds a 
year. The two-thirds is correct statistically, but not 
spiritually. Dr. Conrad never preached anything 
but a whole sermon in his ministry. We wish his 
critics had half of his zeal and energy. 


Large numbers of people throughout the United 
States agree with the dissenting opinion of Judge 
Langdon of the Supreme Court of California in the 
case of Warren K. Billings: “There is not now even 
the semblance of a case against him.”” The majority 
of the Court keep Billings in prison on a technicality. 
Once in prison, he must prove his ihnocence to get 
out. If he were out he could not be convicted, as the 
case against him has collapsed. almost entirely. Why 
is this not a case for the Executive to cut the knot 
and restore the good name of justice? 


A beautiful appearing lady from Illinois made 
500 speeches and spent half a million dollars on a 
campaign for the U. S. Senate. She won gloriously 
in the primary and was defeated ingloriously in the 
election. One hundred and fifty thousand people who 
voted for her in the primary voted against her in the 
election. For the astute daughter of an astute father, 
and the astute wife of an astute husband, she bungled 
things terribly. But such defeats give us confidence 
in our institutions, even if such victories as her op- 
ponent won do the other thing. 


An Elgin lady sent the Leader to an aged woman 
shut in by a broken hip, who could not afford to sub- 
scribe. The last two years of this aged woman’s life 
were made happy by having her church paper—a 
thing ‘‘she always had longed for.’’ When she died 
this Elgin home missionary had discovered ‘“‘a dear 
sweet woman” who also had longed for her paper, and 
so she simply had the subscription transferred. It 


_almost amounts to endowing a subscription to go on 


and work permanently after the one subscribing has 
passed away. That, too, is often done. 


“Change,’’ says Miriam Beard in her new book, 
‘Realism in Romantic Japan,” “is one of the most 
permanent elements in eternal Asia.’”’ As a matter 
of fact the unchanging East has done nothing but 
change. ‘Perryorno Perry,’ says Herbert Matthews, 
“Japan would have been what it is to-day.”’ Hetero- 
doxy this? Then how about the following? Miss 
Beard says: “East and West are by no means new 
acquaintances. ‘They were introduced to each other 
in a remote antiquity.” 


“Life is a tragedy, a comedy, and a mystery 
story,” said a friend to us the past week. We replied 
by reading from ‘Jean Christophe’ by Romain 
Rolland: ‘‘What is life? Atragedy Hurrah! The 
great thing is, you see, never to give up willing and 


_ living. The rest does not depend on us.”’ 


From. a young man Boston born and bred, in his 
first parish ‘‘out West”—“‘Often I think of my friends 
in the East, but do not feel I would change places with 
them. I like people here.” The West caught him 
young, and he probably never will get over it. 
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The Temper of Religious Discussion 


Through the courtesy of the Pilot, one of the lead- 
ing Catholic weeklies of the country, we are permitted 
to publish the address of Dr. Frederick J. Kinsman on 
“The Temper of Religious Discussion,” and through 
the courtesy of the Congregationalisi, one of the leading 
Protestant weeklies, we are permitted to publish an 
editorial on ‘The Christian Spirit and Democratic 
Liberty.” In these two articles we have presented ad- 
mirable illustrations of tolerance and intolerance, Chris- 
tianity and a lack of it. Dr. Kinsman pays a noble 
tribute to William Ellery Channing, the Unitarian, 
and Dr. Gilroy justly calls to account the Rev. Francis 
Talbot, literary editor of the Catholic weekly, America, 
for an address in New York in which he urged 250 mem- 
bers of a Catholic group to strike and strike hard to 
make the United States Catholic in legislation, civiliz- 
ation, and morals. The address of Dr. Kinsman, which 
we heard over the radio, made a profound impression 
upon us, and we believe that in it he spoke not only 
for himself but for the noblest men in the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

The Editor. 


Dr. Kinsman’s Address 


S}}ONE and temper of discussion are determined 
‘| by subject-matter and the characters of those 
who compare views. Serious matters call for 
= gravity; ordinary topics may be treated in 
lighter vein. Wit and humor have many uses; ridicule 
is often permissible; anger, even violence, are allowed 
as due expressions of strong conycton. The give- 
and-take of ordinary life involves fighting; and in a 
fight we do not stand on ceremony. Nevertheless, in 
discussions of religion most of us deplore violence or 
seeming levity, imputing a moral lack to one who 
exhibits them. What he is saying may be true, but 
2 is not the best one to say it; he may hold correct 
opinions, but is displaying defects of character. 
represents a true instinct, a right jealousy for protec- 
tion of holy things. 

Religion by derivation means bond, that which 
binds man to God and life on earth to infiriity about it. 
Discussion of it deals with mysteries, at best only 
partially unveiled, all thought of which calls for 
reverence. Al] men who think and feel deeply show 
this, as often appears in some who believe little and 
will make no religious professions, styling themselves 
“reverent agnostics.” Whether men believe little or 
much, in dealing with things of God and Eternity 
there must be an attitude of humility. It is a matter 
of principle. 

It is also a matter of policy. Very often less de- 
pends on what we say than how we say it. Manner 
counts for even more than matter. Obvious truths 
fail to gain a hearing from being disagreeably ex- 
pressed; palpable errors are given consideration be- 
cause of winsome ways in those who defend them. 
Controversialists do well to heed the old fable of the 
Wind and the Sun. 

The Wind and Sun, disputing which was the 
stronger, rested decision on a practical test, which of 
them could get the cloak off an approaching traveler. 
The Wind tried first. With all his strength he blew 
and blustered, confident that by main force he would 
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wrest the cloak from the man’s back. The only con- 
Sequence was that he was blown empty and weary, 
while the traveler hugged his cloak tighter than ever. 
Then the Sun had his try. He simply beamed and 
beamed. The traveler became warmer and warmer; 
and presently he took off his own cloak. 

Many a man is wrapped in a cloak of ignorance 
and prejudice. 
side is all right. We dislike his clothes, although we 
have no quarrel with him. By mere force we can not 
separate him from his outer covering; but if we are 
persistently good-natured, he may remove it himself. 
No arguments are stronger than patience and kind- 
ness; and both are necessary preliminaries to verbal 
advances. “Speaking the truthin charity” is a Chris- 
tian duty; it is also indispensable for effective apolo- 
getics. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

All speech concerning things religious calls for 
reverence for truth at its highest, reverence for men 
at their best. Most of us may recall] having heard 
things said which were wholly to the point and neces- 
sary, and yet gained no hearing owing to a repellent 
tone or failure to understand those addressed. We 
may have heard speakers whose stock in trade was 
wholesale confession in public of other people’s sins, 
while we felt that it would be rather,better if they 
confessed in private a few of their own. I venture 
to think that illustrations of what is admirable in this 
regard have been afforded by the use made of this par- 
ticular hour over the radio. I have heard commenda- 
tions of the solid substance of thought and of the 
courtesus tone exhibited in expositions of doctrine 
and answers to queries. Men of God will always com- 
mend themse-ves to men of good will. 

A good teacher must have telling personality; 
but his personality counts for little or nothing until he 
thinks nothing about it. It should be a transparent 
medium for transmission of truth to intelligence and 
conscience. If there be arrogance or vanity, the 
medium is blurred. He never wholly makes his points 
until he eliminates himself. A good teacher is only 
conscious of two things, his subject and his pupils. 
He must have enthusiasm for the first, its interest 


and importance, and be keen to make others see it as _ 


he does. As a good salesman he must believe in his 
goods. Likewise he must have keen liking, genuine 
respect, for his pupils, ability to talk their language, 
to expound his subject in terms of their thought and 
experience. That was God’s method in the Incarna- 
tion. When “the Word was made flesh,” the Mind, 
Thought, Inner Life, of God was translated for men 
into intelligible terms of human life. A good teacher, 
like the Good Shepherd, must be able to say, “I know 
mine, and mine know me.” If he thinks intently 
enough of his subject and of his pupils, he will have no 
time to think of himself. Self-consciousness will be 
crushed between two millstones. Only when it is, 
will personality fully count. Losing life to save it, 
ignoring self in order to be one’s se'f—that is the secret 
of true teaching. 


The cloak is bad, though the man in- © 
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Especially is this true not only of teachers, but 
of all others who discuss religious truth. The teacher 
must eliminate thought of self if he would be means 
of union, not an obstacle; all who deal with holy 
things should be free from vanity and passion. Our 
attitude must be, “I believe these things to be true 
and wish you to share the belief for your own good,” 
never, “You must take this as true because I say so.” 
Discuss on need not be vocal. You and I are dis- 
cussing now. I do all the talking and you can’t talk 
back. But you ean can think back, agreement, dis- 
agreement, reasons. After all, the substance of dis- 
cussion is in thought, not words. There is need of 
right tone and temper in all of us. 

We owe our fellows full measures of fairness and 
sympathy. Noble natures always show these. They 
are never indifferent to truth or willing dishonestly 
to gloze over differences; but they do seek to under- 
stand other points of view than their own, to face 
difficulties, and to make allowances. ‘To know all is 
to pardon all,” or at least to pardon a great deal. Re- 
ligious discussions do not always aim at fore ng agree- 
ment; but they should always aim at promotinz2 better 
understanding, which, while frankly recognizing dif- 
ferences, will emphasize points of agreement and possi- 
bilities of co-operation They often lead to discovery 
of unsuspected allies. 

Charity exults in all who are sincere. ‘There 
lives more faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in 
half the creeds,” is a saying often quoted to exalt 
doubt as such, whether honest or not, over creeds as 
such, no matter how true. That is not what the poet 
means. He simply asserts the undeniable truth that 
a sincere soul believing very little may by its attitude 
be nearer God than another professing much without 
intelligence or sense of obligations implied. Catholics 
express this in things said of those who belong to “‘the 
soul of the Church.” It is also true that there lives 
a faith in honest creeds which well may hearten those 
who doubt. All who really love God and Truth are 
very near together, whether they know it or not. 
Let me illustrate by reference to several religious 
leaders whom. we might think of as poles asunder. 

In the Boston Public Garden, across from Ar- 
lington Street Church, stands a statue of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing. Those who hold developed versions 
of Christianity naturally fee] that his simpler teaching 
is incomplete and may fail to value his positive force. 
Yet what was the main thing he stood for? In the 
environment in which he lived, the common teaching 
about God, by disproportionate emphasis on God as 
Power, had come unconsciously to obscure the truth 
that God is Love. Channing stood forth as champion 
of the Fatherhood of God, bearing beautiful witness 
to Divine Love as bed-rock of faith. He was a man of 
saintly life whom all must revere; and believers in God 
can not but be thankful] for his proclamation of a 
fundamental truth which needed in his day the special 
kind of emphasis he gaveit. Motives measure a man; 
and we judge most truly by noting a man’s positive 
principles, what he affirms, rather than what he omits 
or denies. 

Three years ago, in southern California, I met a 
lady from Iowa. She had been visiting the mission 
churches founded by Spanish Franciscans, reading 


their history, seeing something of their present work, 
and had been present at Mass in the Church of San 
Luis el Rey. ‘I don’t know much about Catholics,” 
she said, “‘and my people don’t like them; but I think 
these priests were wonderful. I don’t wonder the 
history calls Father Junipero Serra ‘the best loved man 
in California.”” What fine things they did for the 
Indians! In the church I didn’t know what it was all 
about; but it was beautiful—and so different—and the 
children behaved so well. I think those missionaries 
were simply fine!’ Yes, they were. So was she. 

Several years ago, President Coolidge dedicated 
a Dakota library in memory of Abraham Lincoln as 
“the most spiritual of all our Presidents.” Offhand 
many might question the justice of that. Lincoln did 
not accept definite Christianity and was perfectly 
frank in saying so. Though respectful to every form 
of religion and joining in religious services, he made 
no unreal pretensions and was classed as a “‘free- 
thinker.”” Yet he always had a belief in God, an atti- 
tude of love toward God, which deepened as he grew 
older. His perfect honesty, which made him abhor 
cant or meaningless convention, also made him per- 
fectly outspoken in avowing the faith he had. When 
he left Springfield for Washington in 1861, he made an 
unpremeditated address to those who thronged the 
station to see him off. The people of Springfield 
have inscribed it on his memorial before the State 
Capitol. It concluded thus: “‘I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether I may ever return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested on Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I can not succeed. With 
that assistance, I can not fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me and remain with you and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be 
well. To His care commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell.” Two years later, in calling his 
fellow citizens to observe a day of fasting and prayer, 
he said this: ““We have been the recipients of the 
choicest bounties of heaven; we have been preserved 
through many years of peace and prosperity; we have 
grown in wealth, numbers and strength as no nation 
before has ever grown. But we have forgotten God. 
We have forgotten the gracious hand which preserved 
us in peace, and multiplied, enriched and strength- 
ened us; and we have vainly imagined, in the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior wisdom and virtue of our 
own. Intoxicated with unbroken success, we have 
been too self-sufficient to feel the necessity of redeem- 
ing and preserving grace, too proud to pray to the 
God that made us. It behooves us then to humble 
ourselves before the offended power, to confess our 
national sins and to pray for clemency and forgive- 
ness.” There spoke a deeply spiritual man, as all 
who themselves have spiritual instinct must see and 
feel. How magnificent to have such llustration of 
the simple, but genuine, religious element in American 
national tradition! 

North American Catholics have been keenly in- 
terested in the recent canonization of eight French 
Jesuit missionaries, six priests and two laymen, who 
were killed by the Indians during the 1640’s, three in 
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what is now the State of New York, the other five in 
the Province of Ontario. Many besides Roman 
Catholics have been set to thinking of the significance 
of their lives and deaths; and the experience of some 
has been like that of the historian, Francis Parkman. 
When Parkman set out to write the history of French 
settlement in America, his entire lack 0 sympathy 
with Catholicism showed itself in sneering contempt. 
But with the true historian’s instinct he tried to be 
fair; and in his later volumes his tone is modified. 
Never at all sympathetic with what Catholics stood 
for, he nevertheless admired many of them as men and 
came to have more respect for the aith which had 
preduced them. His volume on “The Jesuits in North 
America” is a panegyric. Qualities Parkman special- 
ly admired, and himself exhibited, were courage. 
fortitude, persistence. These the French missionaries 
displayed in a supreme degree; and his wholesale ad- 
miration for the things he could understand mduced 
second thoughts concerning those he couldn’t. 

Quite naturally we in the United States feel par- 
ticular interest in the three who died in our own land, 
St. Isaac Jogues, priest, and his two lay-companions, 
St. Rene Goupil and St. Jean Lalande. Father 
Jogues, a gifted man who might have had a career of 
ease and distinction, chose to undartake the most 
difficult pioneering in the Canadian missions. “My 
heart could not endure,” he wrote, “the death of any 
man without procuring him Holy Baptism,” and for 
years he sought out the more remote among the 
Indians. In 1642, with a companion, Rene Goupil, 
he was cap‘ured by a band of Iroquois and taken to 
their camp in the valley of the Mohawk. The two 
captives were repeatedly subjected to horrible tor- 
tures. On one occasion, Father Jogues’ thumb was 
gnawed off by an Algonquin prisoner. “I presented 
it to Thee, O my Ged, in remembrance of the sacrifices 
which for seven years I had offered on the altars of 
Thy Church, and as atonement for any want of love 
and reverence in touching Thy sacred Bedy.” Goupil 
had taught a child to make the sign of the Cross, 
which the Indians suspected to be some baneful “‘white 
man’s medicine.” Father Jogues thus describes what 
followed: “We had offered ourselves to our Lord 
shortly befere with much devotion and were reciting 
our rosary of which we had said four decades.” Goupil 
was struck from behind. “He fell motionless, his 
face to the ground, pronouncing the holy name 
of Jesus. They dispatched him, but not before I 
had given him absolution. . . . It wes the 29th of 
September, the feast of St. Michael, when this angel 
in innecence, and this martyr of Jesus Christ, gave his 
life for him who gave his . . . . a martyr, not only 
because he was killed by the enemies of Ged and His 
Church in the exercise of an ardent charity, but 
especially because he wes killed notably for the sake 
of the holy Cress.” For Father Jogues there re- 
mained fcur years of life, in the first months of cap- 
tivity during which he showed constant will to be 
a friend to the Indians and to serve them. Finally an 
escape was devised for him by some friendly Dutch 
Protestants in Albany, which he was reluctant to 
accept, lest he should be leaving his post of duty. 
Yielding at last, his Dutch friends took him down the 
Hudson, where they named an island for him, to New 
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Amsterdam, where he was kindly received and thence 
shipped to France. His Novum Belgium contains 
the most detailed account of Manhattan Island which 
has come down from the seventeenth centwy. In 
France he was lionized, especially by, the Queen and 
ladies of her court. He loathed that. At his first 
opportunity he returned to Canada, volunteered for 
a mission to the Iroquois, whose language and ways 
he had ecme to know better than any one else, and in 
the summer of 1646 he returned to his former captors. 
He knew perfectly well that he would never leave 
them. “On this Cross to which Our Lord has nailed 
me with Himself, am I resolved to live and die.” 
His only ambition was for the hardest work, the win- 
ning of a few more Indians, and the honor of martyr- 
dom. His wish was granted on October 18, 1646; and 
his companion, Lalande, of whom little is known, was 
killed on the following day. The mystical aspiration 
which deliberately seeks suffering as a form of good 
and death as a privilege is incomprehensible to most 
of us; but we are set to thinking when confronted by 
proofs that there are those who take the Gospels 
literally. We know of Christian martyrs in remote 
times and places; the significance of their witness 
strikes closer home when we know of them im the 
United States. How admirable these examples of 
utter submission of wills to supreme tests, of the 
sacrifice of all ordinary goods to the greater glory of 
Ged! There is lack of spiritual faculty and of com- 
mon justice in any who can not feel this. How mag- 
nificent to have things like these inwrought with 
American religious tradition! 

I have been speaking of four men, a Boston Uni- 
tarian, a Spanish friar in California, a President of 


the United States, and a canonized saint, not wishing ~ 


to suggest that exact beliefs are matters of little or no 
importance, but by way of illustrating varied types of 
men wishing whole heartedly to serve God. I wish 
also to suggest this: 
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If any four men like these were - 


to discuss religion with each other, we should be con- ~ 
fident of two things, that the interchange of deepest ~ 
thoughts and feelings would be conducted ina manner ~ 


wholly worthy of sacred things and of themselves, and. - 


that it would be bound to result in mutual edification. — 


And what would be inevitable for them ought to be ~ 
For, after all, the highly developed ~ 
and perfect products of humanity are only fashioned 


possible tor us. 


out of raw materials of which we ourselves are com- 
posed; and when the Holy Spirit is artificer, we can 
look for finished work. 


There are many things to favor just appraisal of / 


men on their religious side in this country. We are 
committed to the principle of giving every man a 
fair chance and a square deal. As against the idea 
that men must live in isolated groups, suspicious and 
on guard, that near neighbors are natural born ene- 
mies, we have tried to emphasize that all groups of 
men, no matter how different, are possible, if not ac- 
tual, friends, and that neighbors are natural allies. 
We have tried to apply this among ourselves and with 
other nations. We believe that, if people will only 


get together, they will get along. We are convinced, © 


moreover, that religious men and women are the ones 
who can best realize the national ideal of “‘malice 
toward none and charity for all.” . 
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With frankest recognition that there are some 
among us who are antagonistic to special forms of 
religion, and a few to any religion at all, with equally 
frank recognition that many more are indifferent, it is 
my firm conviction, derived from varied experieace 
with many kinds of people in different parts of our 
country, that the very great majority are men and 
women of good will and just intentions, more inter- 
ested in religion than they sometimes seem, and al- 
ways respectful to sincere conviction and real good- 
ness. Only good can come of frank and friendly con- 

_ ference. We can understand and like each other 

_ better, even when we can not agree. 

? When we look up at the sky either in sunlight 

_ or starlight, the immensity and serenity of the heavens 
banish pettiness. Similarly, if we are thinking or 
speaking of God, there ought to be reflection in us of 
the characteristics we ascribe to the Divine. To 
quote from a Catholic hymn by an English priest: 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 

There’s no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 

There’s no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 

And we magnify His strictness 

‘With a zeal He will not own. 


Tf our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 


Dr. Gilroy’s Editorial 
iT is with deep regret that we feel the need of re- 
printing and commenting upon a dispatch 
in the Boston Herald of December 14, evi- 
dently a publicity release, reporting an ad- 
dress on the previous day by the Rev. Francis Talbot, 


S. J., literary editor of the Catholic weekly, America, . 


to members of the New York Circle of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae. Readers 
can make due allowance for the distinctly Roman 
_ Catholic point of view from which Father Talbot was 
speaking, but even with such allowance his words 
are sufficiently startling, and may well be regarded 
as fraught with menace in a country established on 
the constitutional basis of the separation of the 
authorities of State and Church, and the expressed 
constitutional recognition of the religious rights and 
liberties of all, including the millions who are members 
of various church communions, the millions who do 
not belong to any church at all, and the lesser number 
if who even acknowledge no religious faith whatsoever. 
ik We would not comment upon Father Talbot’s 
% statement, nor would we reproduce it, especially in an 
e dated on Christmas Day, if we had the slightest 


intention of speaking of the matter with bitterness, 
or even from the standpoint of sectarian opposition. 
Christmas in its very spirit and essence emphasizes 
that love and richness of grace in God and man which 
is the very antithesis of ‘bigotry. lf we deplore the 
bigotry of Father Talbot’s plea for the domination 
of this country by Roman Catholics, regardless of 
the rights and liberties of non-Roman Catholics, it is 
not to denounce Roman Catholic bigotry, but because 
of the menace of bigotry of every sort. Repeatedly 
in these columns we have deplored manifestations of 
bigotry wherever it has appeared in Protestant quar- 
ters and have consistently pleaded for a positive and 
constructive Protestantism strong in the advocacy 
of its elementary principles of liberty of thought and 
conscience. The trouble is that at a time when many 
in both Protestant and Roman Catholic communions 
are doing all in their power to promote kindlier and 
more considerate relationships between those of vari- 
ous races and creeds in this democracy, such bigoted 
and sectarian proposals as are manifest in Father Tal- 
bot’s appeal tend to arouse anti-Romanism, not be- 
cause Protestants would interfere with Roman Catho- 
lies in the private exercise of their own faith, but be- 
cause they believe that an attitude such as that of 
Father Talbot is menacing to the very foundations 
upon which alone can be established religious freedom 
for all. 

If in characterizing Father Talbot’s address as 
the appeal of a bigot, seeking to arouse and encourage 
bigotry in his educated Roman Catholic hearers, it be 
said that we are departing from the dispassionateness 
which we have professed in this comment, we appeal to 
the definition of bigot in Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. It suggests something that both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants might well and studiously 
seek to avoid, and a comparison of the definition with 
Father Talbot’s outburst will show how little he has 
avoided it. Webster defines a bigot as “a person 
who regards his own faith and views in matters of re- 
ligion as unquestionably right and any belief or 
opinion differing from them as unreasonable or wicked. 
Hence, a person intolerant of opinions conflicting 
with his own, as in politics or morals; one obstinately 
and blindly devoted to his own church, party, belief 
or opinion.” 

What are Protestants to say, or to do, in the face 
of such a bigoted appeal to Roman Catholics? It is 
significant that Father Talbot does not appeal to his 
fellow religionists for a Christian life of gentleness, 
meekness, and humility, and of love and kindliness 
toward all their fellow men. He urges them to use 
their wealth and their power to dominate, by law and 
othe wise, those who do not happen to agree with their 
particular religious views. There is much that could 
be said, and there is much that one is tempted to say, 
that at second thoughts is better left unsaid. Protes- 
tants would be untrue to themselves, untrue to their 
Christ, and untrue to their own Christian principles, if 
they allowed such an outburst as Father Talbot’s to 
swerve them from their own belief in the principles of 
liberty of faith and conscience as founded in the 
American Republic, and from kindly and courteous 
treatment of their Roman Catholic fellow citizens, 
even including such as Father Talbot. 
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When Roman Catholics speak as Father Talbot 
has spoken the occasion offers a supreme opportunity 
for Protestants to choose and follow a better way in 
speech and in action. When professed Christian faith 
ceases to be Christian love, and when loyalty to one’s 
church means something less than loyalty to Christ, 
in fair and considerate treatment of all one’s fellow 
men, churchianity in its worst form is displacing Chris- 
tianity, and clericalism, instead of becoming a matter 
of ministry in the spirit of Christ, becomes the most 
real menace with which any State founded upon 
principles of political and religious liberty can be 
assailed. 

A Roman Catholic who sets before himself the 
ideal of dominating society by the wealth, power, 
and force of members of his particular church is, after 
all, not far removed from the type of Russian atheist 
who to-day would use the powers of the State to crush 
the Church. The two bigotries are different mani- 
festations of the same thing, and the one breeds 
the other. 

There is a nobler and better way that, fortunately, 
many Roman Catholics, as well as many Protestants, 
are seeking to find and to follow—a way of mutual 


My Six Months 


respect and brotherly love, in which differences of re- 
ligion, though they may not always be understood, 
are contemplated with patience and with a spirit to 
understand, and with a determination, even when 
understanding may not be possible, to accord liberty 
to those with whom one does not agree. 

We say these things with a strong assurance that 
many Roman Catholics in this country will repudiate 
Father Talbot’s appeal to his fellow religionists as 
decisively as we ourselves have done. The sort of re- 
ligion that seeks to dominate other men, except by 
the patience and persistent influences of Jove and truth, 
and the influence of a Christian example, is a religion, 
no matter what its profession or pretension, that lacks 
the very essence and spirit of Christ. Earnest Chris- 
tian mea and women in every communion should set 
their hearts and faces stronzly against all such false 
manifestations of bigotry in the holy name of Christ 
and of catholicity. The need is that we should build 
up in this country, not the forces of religious warfare 
and bickering, but by the influences of goodness and 
gentleness, in love and sacrifice, in service and devotion, 
make the name of Christ honored by revealing the 
breadth and largeness of the Christian ideal. 


in a Monastery 


John Clarence Petrie 


mm NE day late in June, twenty years ago, a tall, 

4) thin youth, dressed in a blue serge suit and 
wearing gold-rimmed spectacles, sat in a 
coach aboard a train bound from Chicago 
to Louisville. I was that youth. I was leaving be- 
hind me the world so familiar to all of us, my desk 
with a business firm in Chicago where I had shown 
promise of rapid advancement, the lights of the city 
with its theaters and concert halls, my home with very 
dear relatives. Ahead of me lay a new and strange 
life. I was going to become a monk, to wear a long 
heavy black woolen habit and sandals. I was going 
to renounce my liberty to assume willingly the strict 
discipline of what Catholics refer to technically as 
“the religious life.’ But I was not afraid. Indeed, 
my supreme emotion was one of elation and exulta- 
tion—for the dream of my life was on the eve of ful- 
fillment. To try out my vocation, to have a chance to 
become a priest who would stand daily at God’s 
altar and offer to Him the sacrifice of the Mass, this 
had been my fondest hope for years. To me no king 
was to be compared in station, in dignity, in privileges, 
with a priest of the Most High God. Whatever 
difficulties might face me were minimized almost to 
the vanishing point, for what price could be too high 
to pay for this boon? . 

I knew something of the obstacles ahead of me, 
for a few weeks previously I had visited one of the 
monasteries of the congregation I was entering. I 
had seen the bare rooms in which the monks slept on 
the straw mattress over hard boards, seen the black 
habits, heard from the lips of the Father Provincial 
himself of the a duou lie of prayer and fasting to 
which I should be committing myself. Far from 
repulsion, my reactions were only the more ardent. 
What young man is afraid of what seems to him most 


heroic? The harder the life the more the hero wor- 
shiper within me gloried. I had read in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia of the history of the Passionists, a 
community founded by St. Paul of the Cross, an 
Italian priest; in the eighteenth century for the sole 
purpose of preaching devotion to ‘“The Cross and 
Passion of Christ.” My curiosity and fervor were 
but whetted by the tale of their austerities. And so, 
looking out of the car window, I dreamed of what 
evening would bring me. 

I was met at the Louisville station by a lay- 
brother who escorted me to a trolley. After a long 
ride to the end of the line we saw waiting for us an old- 


fashioned one-horse, two-seated surrey in charge of a — 


grizzled farmer. The brother was a charming old 
man, white haired, benevolent of countenance, with a 
slight remnant of an Irish brogue. I can not recall 
what he talked of, though I must have plied him un- 
mercifully with questions about the monastic life and 
then sat back from time to time to smile with anticipa- 
tion. We soon arrived at a reddish brick building 
set back in a spacious yard with fine lawn and shade, 
fronted by a statue of the Sacred Heart in the center 
of a circular driveway. 

We were met at the door by a brother dressed in 
the black habit of the Order, and a moment later a 
young priest took charge of me. Father Edwin was a 
handsome, dark-haired man, scarcely more than a 
boy, just back from Rome, where he had been or- 
dained but a few weeks before. The community had 
already had supper, so I was taken by the priest into 
the refectory. Seated against the wall at one of the 
long tables which ran around the sides of the room 
in a hollow square, I was helped to excellent barley 
soup which I had to sip from a wooden spoon, some 
cold meat and other well cooked food, which I ate 
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with wooden fork and cut with a wooden-handled 
steel knife. The meal over, Father Edwin took me 
out on to the back porch, which ran the entire length 
of the building, where there sat on the steps a group 
of ten or fifteen boys ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
one in age. All were dressed in the black habit with 
the exception of the sign of Passion worn over the 
heart only by the professed monks. This sign was 
supposed to have been revealed to St. Paul of the 


Cross, the founder of the Passionists, by none other | 


than the Blessed Virgin herself. It was of ebony 
with the outline of a heart in ivory within which were 
ivory letters reading “JESU XTI PASSIO,”’ the first 
words in abbreviated form of the full Passionist motto: 
“Jesu Christi Passio Sit Semper in Cordibus Nostris’’ 
(May the passion of Jesus Christ be always in our 
hearts). These boys were novices who would not 
be permitted to wear the sign till their profession, as 
the taking of the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience at the end of the year’s novitiate is called. 

Each was presented to me by his “name in re- 
ligion,’”’ Confrater Bertrand, Confrater Gerald, Con- 
frater Sylvester, and so on. There were a few mo- 
ments of general conversation, when the tower bell 
rang for night prayers. Falling at once to their 
knees, the novices sang a verse of an Italian hymn 
and then in absolute silence made their way to the 
church. As I followed Father Edwin through the 
dimly lighted hallways I could see the dark clad 
figures of the priests and professed brothers coming 
in from their recreation, all silent likewise. For the 
Great Silence had begun, a silence to be broken by no 
conversation until after dinner the next noon. Inside 
the church, lighted only by the red lamp before the 
altar, we knelt while Father Edwin led in a long series 
of Latin prayers, including the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin and the rosary. Knowing many of the prayers, 
I was able to join in most happily, for it made me al- 
ready feel a part of the new life. At the end, the rector 
of the house, Father Daniel, stood at the door sprink- 
ling each of us with holy water as we passed him in 
single file. I was now taken to my cell on the top 
floor and told not to get up when the Matins rattle 
sounded. Falling on my knees I thanked God for the 
blessed privilege of this holy life. My dreams had come 
true. Never again should I want commerce with the 
world. Over and over the words of the Latin Psalm 
rang in my ears: “Hic requies mea in aeternum.” 
Then I undressed and in a moment was deep in sleep. 

But barely had I dropped off, as it seemed to me, 
when I was awakened by the most barbaric noise I 
remembered ever having heard. I trembled with 
fear that this might be Gabriel signaling the crack of 
doom. Perhaps the end of the world had come and I 
was to be called before God to answer for my sins. 
Then as I became more wide awake and the harsh 
sound moved away from my door to be followed by the 
soft scuffling of sandaled feet, the truth dawned 
upon me. This was the Matin hour, 1.30; and the 
community was on its way to choir to sing the night 
office. But then a new dismay struck me. For 
searcely had the last footstep died away when there 
was a noise, not so loud, but more outlandish than the 
first. I was puzzled and then, as I realized that this 
was the sound of men chanting, a wave of disappoint- 


ment surged over me. Iwas a lover of music, of the 
human voice, and particularly of the glorious plain 
chant of the Catholic Church. These men were not 
chanting, they were monotoning raucously. It was 
a bitter blow to my hopes, and to the day I left the 
Passionist novitiate I never ceased to resent the con- 
tempt in which St. Paul of the Cross had held the 
musical rendering of the services of the church. 

But I was soon asleep again, only to be awak- 
ened, this time by a bell. Realizing that it must be 
six o’clock, I rushed into my clothes and opened my 
door to find a novice waiting to escort me to choir. 
The monks’ choir proper was not the church on the 
ground floor where we had said night prayers. The 
church might be attended by the people of the neigh- 
borhood, but the choir was a room on the second floor 
where women were never permitted and male out- 
siders might come only by permission. It was a 
perfect rectangle with choir stalls running around 
three sides and surmounted by high, narrow windows. 
The fourth wall was solid except for two doors lead- 
ing, one into the sacristy and the other into the corri- 
dor. Against it stood the altar. Thus the monks 
either faced the altar directly, or in the case of those’ 
in the side stalls had it on their right or left. Fol- 
lowing my young leader I took a place on what is 
known as the Epistle side—that is, the right facing 
the altar—and after a moment of silent prayer the 
office of Prime began. This was followed by Terce, 
at the close of which—and it all took a good half hour 
—the priests left to say their Masses at various altars 
about the monastery, while Father Edwin emerged 
from the sacristy vested to say Mass at our choir 
altar. 

My disappointment at the barbarous method of 
Passionist chanting was forgotten as all my love of the 
mystical was appealed to by the action now being 
performed at the altar. There was Father Edwin, 
for whom. I had already taken a great liking, standing 
in his red silk chasuble, while beneath the white lace 
of his alb showed his stockingless feet enclosed in 
sandals. The lights flickered upon the altar, the 
Mass progressed, the bell rang, the Host was elevated, 
and my soul overflowed with joy and adoration. 
There at that altar in a few years I would stand each 
day. Long years they seemed, for I wanted as I 
have never wanted anything else in all my life ue be 
there at that moment. But I must wait. 

After that Mass, at which the novices all age the 
communion, there was a second during which we had 
to remain in silence making our thanksgiving. I was 
astounded to learn that we were all supposed to com- 
mune daily. Truly no man could be good enough to 
receive God daily! But I was told we did not receive 
Him because we were good but because we were weak 
and needed Him. He was not a reward for virtue, but 
a medicine against sin. 

After Mass we went to our rooms, made beds, 
washed, and met in the refectory for breakfast. 
This meal we ate standing. There were coffee and 
bread without butter—our only sustenance till dinner. 
There we stood in silence munching our bread, drink- 
ing our coffee, and when finished went to what was 
called ‘manual office’—that is some little manual 
work, such as sweeping a portion of the hall or the 
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recreation room. Then followed a half hour of con- 
ference with Father Edwin, who was temporarily 
taking the place of Father Wilfrid, our Master of Nov- 
ices. It consisted of instructions in how to make a 
meditation, how to make prayers before and after 
communion, and on the duties of the religious life. 
One question was invariable with Father Wilfrid, 
the Master. ‘“Confrater,’’ he would say to one of us, 
“what is the first principle of the religious life?”’ 

“Deny thyself, take up thy cross, and follow me,” 
came the answer in the words of Jesus. 

Then we said our beads, and then there was a half 
hour of study of Latin, a half hour recitation, and half 
hour of devotional reading, a walk in silence on the 
upper balcony, then to choir for the offices of Sext 
and Nones, and then dinner. Up to this time there 
had been complete silence except for prayers or such 
necessary conversation as was involved in the duties 
of the day. Surely now we should be allowed to talk. 
But no, in the refectory the blessing was sung, we 
were all seated, and a novice mounting a reading 
desk at the lower end of the hollow square formed by 
the tables began to read first a passage from the Bible 
and then from a life of a saint. Thus the meal passed 
in silence. 

After dinner we went to the church for a brief 
thanksgiving and then went upstairs to the recreation 
room, where we at last broke silence. After recreation 
followed a rest time when we might lie down or read. 


Then Vespers, then rosary procession, more study, | 


more devotions, reading, another short walk in si- 
lence, Compline, the last office of the day, a full hour’s 
silent meditation in the choir, supper at which there 
was again reading, and then our second recreation on 
the back porch, night prayers and bed. 

Such was the monastic day. I was being spared 
for a few days the arduous rising at 1.80 for Matins, 
but instead of considering this a privilege I realized 
that it was because I was still an outsider. One sees 
at once, as I did then, that the whole day was ar- 
ranged so as to give the monk little time to be alone, 
seldom to have any leisure, seldom to be idle, seldom 
to be without something to remind him of the Presence 
of Ged. 

This was the routine through which I went daily 
for the next six months, and as long as the glamour 
lasted they were perhaps the happiest months of my 
life. The mere fact, that I now contemplate only 
with horror, that I might have spent all the rest of 
my life since then in such a way, does not detract from 
my happiness then. Indeed, I might have gone 
through it had I been a different person. But I was 
not a different person. 

Many were the peculiarities of the life over and 
above the stiff regzme I have outlined, and it may well 
be thought that great must be the ardor of the boy 
who perseveres to the end. Many do go through with 
it and stay in it, proving that they love the life and 
have the ardor. As an instance of some of these 
peculiarities let me cite recreation. I said there was 
conversation during this period, but that does not 
mean conversation as we think of it. We were paired 
off and might speak only with the companion ap- 
pointed us, except on certain hilarious days when there 
was “‘general conversation’’ by special permission. My 


first companion, a Missourian, was a delightful chap, 
a year or two older than I. We became close friends 
at once. He made his vows a month later and went — 
to Chicago to study theology. He is now a priest, a 
man whose life I know must have always been an open 
book, a man of sweet temper and of unsullied per- 
sonal purity. Those of us who live in the world must 
be the better for knowing that his kind exists. 

When Bertrand left my next companion was 
Edmund. I was then a novice and myself wearing 
the habit and sandals. Edmund had been a travel- 
ing salesman and in our recreation time confided to 
me that he had seen some of the worst sides of life. 
Fortunately or otherwise, just before he was to receive 
the habit he made a general confession to the Master 
and was told he must leave the monastery. He was 
heart-broken, but not long afterward he took a fine 
position in Detroit, and returned regularly to see our 
new Vice Master of Novices, Father Anselm, literally 
embarrassing that modest man by taking him out to 
fine meals, and loading him with good cigars and other 
gifts. 

This Edmund was succeeded by another of the 
same name, a St. Louis boy who persevered and is now 
apriest. He had been an inveterate cigarette smoker, 
and although the rest of us were forbidden tobacco 
the Master allowed Edmund to sneak off and have a 
smoke by himself, showing thereby his good sense. 
The poor chap had even more exalted ideals of the 
religious life than I, and actually went without a drink 
of water for days, except at meal time, because he had 
the idea the monks were not allowed it. I roared on 
learning this and‘led him to the pump, where he must 
have drunk a gallon of the marvelously delicious 
mineral water. Edmund also took a dislike to another 
novice who is likewise now a priest. I tried to use the 
monastic metheds on him, and told him he must look 
on this confrater not as a pagan would, but think of him 
as one very dear to our Lord’s Sacred Heart. 

“Tf I were our Lord’s Sacred Heart,’ he said 
without any intention of being sacrilegious, ‘‘I would 
not love him.” 7 

In my six months there were about twenty-five or 
thirty boys who tried the life, some lasting only one 
day, others who had been there a year and yet failed 
for some reason or other, and only four of whom were 
professed. There was Gabriel the lay brother, who 
had previously tried the Trappists and failed. He 
was a powerfully built farmer who left us within a few 
weeks. Another Gabriel had a collection of spurious 
relics of the true cross in his pocket. He was ultra 
pious, almost crawling on his knees in chapel. He 
lasted a week. There was the Chicago policeman who 
succumbed to a letter from a widow and returned to 
his beat and married the lady. Sylvester showed 
tuberculosis. Cornelius proved to be incapable of 
carrying on his studies. The last two left on the eve 
of their profession. Even of those who were professed 
several left before they were ordained. And of the 
ordained priests I learned in later years that my be- 
loved Father Edwin had had his monastic vows re- 
mitted and was now a secular priest in a parish church 
somewhere. Of this life truly could it be said that 
many were called and few chosen. 

(To be continued) 
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AROM the olden walls of St. James’s Palace, 
24, King Charles the First was led forth to his 
trial, and, later, to his execution. Like 

oe8} many another traveler, I have stood on the 
spot where Charles received his death sentence in 
Westminster Hall; and, more fortunate than some, 
perhaps, I have seen the actual death warrant signed 
by Cromwell and a long list of judges who, after all, 
were only Cromwell. All this is vivid history. 

And somehow, as I contemplate the proceedings 
now going on at the same tradition-haunted place, 
the one scene mingles curiously with the other. At 
the oval table which is euphemistically labeled 
“round,”’ surrounded by bright red wallpaper and 
heavy curtains, sit a small group of Englishmen and 
nearly sixty Indians. These last are there to speak 
for India, but in effect they have been chosen by the 
ruling power, Britain. Every one of them knows that 
at home he is on trial. There is no threat of the 
executioner’s block save in a politica] and social sense. 
Their judge will be the great section of the Indian 
people who refuse to take them seriously, and who 
will judge them by the standard of a slight man now 
imprisoned in Yerovda jail. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the present deliberations, even if it be a 
constitution for a federated India, it will be devoid of 
life unless it meets the desires of the Indian National 
Congress, the only body which has any substantial 
claim to represent majority opinion among the ar- 
ticulate masses of India. As the conservative editor 
of the Observer, Mr. J. L. Garvn, recently put it, 
“Any one is a zany who supposes that the extremist 
forces not represented at the Round Table are going 
to be reduced to a pacific cipher by anything which 
may be recommended at that piece of furniture.” 
Mr. MacDonald may say at the beginning, ‘‘We are 
all here together,” but over in India are the men and 
woman his Government has thought it necessary 
to put behind the bars, and it is only they, and their 
tremendous following, who at long last will decide the 
issue. They may decide it by weakening in their 
solidarity or in their demands, or by their ultimate 
clear victory. But the decision will not be made at 
St. James’s Palace, in the House of Commons, or at 
10 Downing Street. 

Soon after these lines are read, if not before, a 
definite statement of Round Table progress will in all 
probability have been made by the Prime Minister. 
It may run to the effect that an agreement has been 
reached. It may reveal more fully what every one 
here knows—that basic conflicts of interest have 
proved almost immovable. It may use the fair lan- 
guage of a “strategic retreat’’ to foretell final disrup- 
tion. Writing under conditions prevailing at the turn 
of the year, I should be inclined to hazard a guess that 
at this conference (whichis like Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out) no far-reaching program of unity, based on 
freedom from British dominance, will be achieved; 
and anything less than freedom in dominion status is 
doomed in India itself. Yet if a failure to agree is 
the result, it will be explained by the press as largely 


due to Moslem-Hindu animosities; and there is un- 
fortunately enough truth in this to make the deeper 
issues less readily discernible. 

One must always hope; and it would be gratifying 
to believe that from this Conference might come forth 
a program for a free India. But it would be dis- 
honorable, merely for the sake of appearing a more 
balanced reporter, to repeat in this article the official 
propaganda regarding the proceedings, a propaganda 
rendered indefensible in view of the strict censorship 
over Indian news. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the Indian 
speakers have used plain language, demonstrating the 
unified demand of their country for freedom, and 
that they have been allowed to speak directly to the 
British people by means of the radio, as guests of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the government 
monopoly. All this has been highly educational to a 
public whose interest in India is cool if not distinctly 
lacking. But as a rule the speakers have prudently 
confined themselves to voicing Indian aspirations; 
they have not said very much about what is going on 
in India at the present time. 

Nobody can understand the continued bitterness 
in India, or the insistence of the Indians here, with- 
out knowing how British policy, which is not malicious 
but blundering and unimaginative, is daily driving a 
deep wedge between the rulers and the ruled. And 
despite the censorship, discounting the spread of ru- 
mor and falsehood, there is plenty of information of 
reliable character here available. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the conferrees, 
said upon his arrival in London that “‘a loss of faith in 
the intention of England is the outstanding feature 
of Indian political life.’ A year ago the Viceroy 
stated definitely that it was “implicit in the declara- 
tion of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitu- 
tional progress . . .. is the attainment of dominion 
status.” Indians, the Round Table Conference not- 
withstanding, simply do not believe this to be the in- 
tent of Britain, irrespective of which party is in office. 

If any one is inclined to accept the superficial 
quiet of the censored press as a reflection of the real 
India, let him ponder the speech of the Governor of 
the Punjab, made Oct. 25—a fairly recent date in view 
of the slowness with which news is coming through. 
He ought to know, for news has just reached London 
of his attempted assassination by a violent young man 
listed as an anarchist. It is no sign of agreement 
with the tactics outlined to claim for this quotation 
that it shows the state of popular feeling: 


The campaign has not only been continuous but has 
been also widespread. Not a single district in the 
province has escaped its operations at one time or 
another; and even remote tracts, which had hitherto re- 
mained untouched by movements of this nature, have 
had the usually tranquil surface of their daily life ruf- 
fled by the breeze of agitation. Also there is no form 
which the movement has taken in other parts of India 
which has not been tried here. Intensive excitation by 
meetings, speeches and processions, pamphleteering, en- 
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rollment of volunteers, breaches of the salt law, breaches 
of the forest law, refusal to pay rent, refusal to pay 
municipal taxes, refusal to pay land revenue and water 
rates, picketing of cloth, liquor and other shops, boycott 
and molestation of Government service and the sup- 
porters of Government, insult and vilification of the po- 
lice, efforts to subvert military and police from their 
loyalty, attempts to close schools and colleges, resistance 
to arrest and the processes of the law, disobedience of 
prohibitory orders, marching by jatha through the coun- 
tryside with unlawful purpose—with all these manifes- 
tations unfortunately during past months we have 
been only too familiar. Women and boys have been 
freely used as agents to add to difficulties. 


A British journalist of high repute, traveling in 
India, states that the liquor boycott proceeds on an 
enormous scale. ‘Everywhere the silent pickets, 
mostly women, sit with their placards in front of 
the shops, and some, in the unspeakable filth of the 
slums, even watch the back doors. Drinking has 
diminished by more than a half, and licenses are sold 
at half the former figure.” 

The answer to the determined volunteers has been 
the use of bullets very rarely, but universally the latha 
charge. The Bombay Medical Union recently found 
that, of all injuries from lathi charges during the pre- 
ceding six months, the percentage of head injuries had 
greatly increased, indicating the mounting ferocity 
of the police. 

Miss Slade, daughter of Admiral Slade, and a 
student in Gandhi’s ashram, recently toured through 
the region of Bardoh. This was once, a few years ago, 
the scene of a highly successful civil disobedience 
crusade, conspicuously non-violent. Lately it has 
been causing especial concern to the British ray. 
Here she actually found, at Kaira, a condition which 
needs to be reported. She writes to the British New 
Leader: 


It was like a wild nightmare. I was in a zoological 
garden. There were the cages in a line looking on to a 
shallow veranda—cages in which one expected to see 
a couple of leopards or small bears. But no leopards or 
bears were there. No! They were the eyes of human 
beings that were peering through those bars. And not 
four eyes in the cage in front of us, but thirty-six—thirty- 
six heart-rending human eyes! For a moment I could 
not take it all in. J felt dumbfounded. Then as I 
looked I began to recognize old friends and acquaint- 
ances behind the bars. I pulled myself together and 
greeted them cheerily. But this wild nightmare was 
almost choking me. “Well, what a place you have got 
into this time! How big is it? Pace it out and let us 
see.’ One of them paced it out. About thirty-three 
feet by twenty-seven feet. “‘And you are eighteen?” 
“Yes, we are eighteen, and kept locked up in here all 
the twenty-four hours, except for forty minutes in the 
early morning, when we are taken out for latrine, bath- 
ing, and washing of clothes, and that we have to get 
through as fast as we can... .” With us was the 
mother of one of those who had been locked up there 
for over a month and a half. 


One could go on with these tales for many a col- 
umn. Ihave no stomach to do so. Atrocity stories, 
even when true, do not, in my judgment, constitute 
a potent service to the cause of peace or justice. 
One’s mind leaps instantly to the various attempts 
on the lives of Englishmen, some of them successful. 


These killings, to be sure, have been disavowed by 
Gandhi and his fellow-leaders and they have been sin- 
gularly few. What is equally true is the fact that the 
British people are not aware of the most revolting 
measures that have sometimes been used in their 
name; but what is far more disturbing is the obvious 
desire of the Government that the British people shall 
not know these things. Every least incident of bru- 
tality on the part of Indians is printed in the press of 
Britain; every least evidence of British brutality has 
to be ascertained surreptitiously, by circuitous routes. 
A little paper is now being published in London, en- 
titled Indian Events, backed by a group of alert and 
responsible Englishmen. Its reports are documented, 
its tone is moderate, totally lacking in expressions of 
opinion. But its revelations are devastating. 

It must not be forgotten that of the 26,000 na- 
tionalists admitted to be imprisoned, less than a 
thousand have even been charged with any violence. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, just before sailing for the 
United States after a tour through India, wrote in 
the London Nation and Athenaeum: “In the villages, 
among which I passed five days, every scruple is for- 
gotten, and in the areas which are resisting taxation, 
peasants are beaten indiscriminately for no discover- 
able offense, unless it be the wearing of the white 
Gandhi cap. In spite of all this immeasurable sufer- 
ing, danger and loss, the Hindu population in the 
Bombay Presidency is all but solid for Congress.” 
He further reports that “trade is at a standstill and 
credit scarcely exists.” 

Well indeed may those who are skeptical of non- 
violence as a means of accomplishing social change, 
study the effect of the economic campaign against 
British dominance. There is, unfortunately, no com- 
pletely accurate index for measuring the influence of 
the non-co-operation crusade this year. Most of 
those who quote figures showing drops in trade allow 
their zeal for India to blind their eyes to general trade 
decreases everywhere. Nevertheless, the ordinary 
depression is far exceeded in the trade between India 
and Britain. The total imports from India into the 
United Kingdom, as given by official Government 
figures in the House of Commons, amounted in the 
first quarter of 1930 to 14,001,000 pounds, whereas 
the same period in 1929 showed 16,850,000 pounds. 
In the second quarter there was a drop from 11,719,000 
pounds to 9,576,000 pounds. Exports from the 
United Kingdom to India showed greater losses. 
Monthly figures covering commodities constituting 
about seventy per cent of all trade are available, 
and these show an increasingly rapid falling off. For 
example, exports to India in August amounted only 
to 2,027,000 pounds as against 4,714,000 pounds for 
the same month in 1929; Spetember of this year showed 
only 1,491,000 pounds in contrast to 3,728,000 pounds 
a year ago. Still more significant is the effect of the 
spinning campaign and the boycott of Lancashire 
cotton goods. 

Speaking before a meeting of the Bengal Coal 
Company, Mr. J. H. Sime, on Dec. 18, admitted 
that the withdrawal of capital from companies and 
public funds during the last twelve months had been 
considerable. One Englishman of the extremely 
anti-Indian class, almost incoherent with rage, re- 
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cently wrote to a leading British weekly to proclaim 
that “India is not their own country. By right of 
conquest India belongs to the British.”” But he also 
said, interestingly enough, out of much contact with 
the country, “Practically every firm in India has in- 
curred enormous losses, and many have been compelled 
to effect drastic reductions in their staffs.”” May not 
Mr. Brailsford be right when he says that nothing 
can save the situation but generous action? India 
is vital to British economic interest; but as a friend 
it could be vastly more vital than it is to-day. Here 
is a nation of more than 300,000,000 people. All 
the population of the British dominions does not ex- 
ceed 26,000,000. Why not be generous to India? 
‘One would think that self-interest alone would dictate 
a more flexible policy. 

But India is neither a British nor an Indian prob- 
lem, pure and simple. This struggle is a world issue. 
Nothing looms larger on the horizon of modern inter- 
national relations than imperialism, political and 
economic, benevolent or oppressive. While dis- 
traught peoples are restive under the existence of out- 
side rule, no matter how well intended that rule may 
be, world peace will be an empty phrase. There can 
be no peace without the satisfaction of men’s desires 
for justice and equality of status. Imperialism re- 
leases upon the whole world a subtle miasma that 
harms none more than imperialists themselves. 

It is ruinous to self-reliance. England, we often 
hear, has been saved by her colonies. It may be so. 
But just as the white man in former days relaxed and 
grew shiftless when he had slaves to do his dirty work, 
so does imperial rule bring to those who wield it even- 
tually a moral paralysis. This has been true histori- 
cally of all imperialisms; is the British likely to escape 
unless it changes, as it has been changing, toward a 
more realistic partnership? I write not of British 
imperialism as better or worse than any other; I use it 
merely because it is our case in point. 

Imperialism, too, is a frequent excuse for incom- 
petence. If there is anything that thoughtful and 
traveled Englishmen agree on, particularly those 
who have been in Canada, Australia or New Zealand, 
it is the general slowness of British industry to take up 
new ideas, to go ahead and modernize productive 
processes. Yet they have been even slower, accord- 
ing to the views of intelligent Indians—whose im- 
patience is undoubtedly a cause of occasional exag- 
eration—to approach the Indian question with energy, 
ambition, and open helpfulness. I have talked with 
countless Englishmen who freely admit a high degree 
of shortcoming, even failure, in the treatment of India 
over the long years behind. But one often finds the 
conventional argument that Indians are constitu- 
tionally, even biologically, incapable of self-rule. 
“What,” I invariably ask, “after these many decades 
of British tutelage and aid?” The rest is silence. I 
am reminded more often than I would wish, of a cer- 
tain man who was complaining of his wife. ‘The 
old lady,” he said to an intimate, “‘ain’t much good 
unless I beat her up a bit now and then and keep her 
in line.” “Well,” replied his friend, “why don’t you 
leave her?” ‘To which the first gentleman responded, 
sententiously, “What would she do without me?” 

India well illustrates how imperialism breeds 


docility in its subject peoples. Only a miracle like 
Gandhi could have aroused the Indian masses from 
their lethargy into an animate, articulate desire; 
probably nothing like it historically was ever accom- 
plished unless it was the stirring of China by her 
youth. Sadder still, imperialism usually brings the 
worst elements to the front. The lathis, after all, are 
being wielded chiefly by Indians themselves, whose 
hope of profiting drives them to disloyalty against 
their own people. It is not an edifying spectacle to 
see the ascetic and saintly, if humanly imperfect, 
Gandhi languishing in prison, and withthim many of 
saintly character also, while at the- Round Table 
Conference, along with a number of fine men and 
women, are a coterie of those who have exploited 
their own people ruthlessly. Horse racers, polo 
players, and native nabobs may not necessarily be 
too low for regard, but I have no hesitancy in saying 
thatn ot a few of thosein places of distinction at the 
Round Table are unworthy to be there at all. 

The deepest significance of the struggle from 
which the Round Table. Conference seems so remote, 
is in its use of non-violence, adhered to in a remark- 
able degree, to put through a revolutionary enterprise. 
This is not a new thing, as many commentators seem 
to think; a number of almost similar contests have 
occurred before in various parts of the world during 
the last few hundred years, some of them being re- 
warded with splendid victory for the non-violent side. 
But this struggle is on a scale previously unknown, 
and in a situation infinitely complex. It is strikingly 
bold, strikingly successful thus far, even if it may not 
carry on to victory at the finish. It is also strikingly 
prophetic, portentous of warless conflicts in the future, 
marked chiefly by the sufferance of hardship, un- 
flinchingly, for the sake of a coveted freedom. Hence 
we see in India not merely a world issue of to-day, 
which it assuredly is, but an issue which reaches into 
the future with its possibilities of non-violent crusades 
instead of barbarous futile war. However it may end, 
no question agitating our planet transcends it in sig- 
nificance for this harassed generation. 

* * * 
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TEN MILLION DOLLARS AT ONCE 
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* To Universalists Hverywhere: 

* The Red Cross now appeals to the American public 
* for $10,000,000 for relief of sufferers from the great drouth. 
* 1. The need is tragic and urgent in the extreme. 

- 2. The United States Government, granting loans 
* for seed, will probably not appropriate funds for food or 
* clothing, and the money, therefore, must be contributed 
* by men and women of good-will. 

S 3. The Red Cross is the experienced, wise and al- 
* together reliable agency for this philanthropic service. 

Eg 4. It is obvious that the people of the Universalist 
* Church, liberal in doctrine and practise, should and will 
* ‘have their fair share in this enterprise of fraternal help- 
* fulness. 

ts George H. Huntley, 

* John van Schaick, Jr., 

* Frederick W. Betts, 

48 Commission on National and International Relief. 
* 
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Can a Protestant Be a Good Catholic? 
R. B. Whitaker 


T is the highest ambition of many Christians to 
“| be Catholic in their Christianity, to be loyal 
to the great Catholic tradition. Of late the 

#4) Christian world has been considerably dis- 
turbed because Bishop Manning and certain others of 
his party in the Episcopal Church have seemed to 
put a certain type of Catholicity above the practise of 
Christian love and courtesy. Their attitude has been 
distressing to the many in the Episcopal Church who 
do not feel apologetic over the word “Protestant” in 
the official title of that communion. We do not wish 
to add one whit to their burden by anything that we 
write, but rather to suggest that the fault is not all 
Bishop Manning’s. If, as we believe, Catholicism has 
often been misrepresented by those who would be its 
friends and advocates, is not the fault partly ours 
who belong to other Protestant groups? Have we 
not allowed the world to forget sometimes that both 
in history and in our practise to-day we stand for 
something more than protest? The very purpose of 
the revolt of Luther, Calvin, and other Reformation 
leaders was that a true Catholicity ‘might be pre- 
served. They saw that there was danger that the 
great faith of the church would be lost through the 
superstitious and often immoral practises which were 
being tolerated within the church. We believe they 
were right. The true Catholic faith of Christ has 
been preserved in purer form because within the Holy 
Catholic Church (the Church Universal) there have 
developed our great free churches. That being the 
case, we Protestants are at fault in not making it en- 
tirely clear to the world that Protestantism and 

Catholicism are not mutually exclusive terms. In 
fact, we believe that the free Catholicism to be found, 
for instance, in Universalism, Congregationalism, and 
other free churches is a higher type of Catholicism, 
truer to the actual facts of Christian history and to 
the mind ot Christ than anything Christendom has 
heretofore known. 

‘“‘Where Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church,” 
said one of the early church fathers. Therefore we of 
the free churches believe that we are truly Catholic 
in making the basis of fellowship moral and spiritual 
loyalty to Christ, and to the brotherhood of those who 
strive under the guidance of his spirit to bring in the 
Kingdom of Gcd among men. 

If the true Catholic is one who believes in his- 
toric continuity, then surely our Catholicism is 
genuine, for the historic continuity for which we stand 
—the continuity of Christian life and experience—is 
the only type of continuity which will stand the test 
of searching examination by the best Christian schol- 
arship. Also, it is obviously the one type of historic 
continuity which is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the Christian movement. Wherever and whenever 
in Christian history men and women have com- 
mitted themselves to live in utter loyalty to that 
light which came to the world in fullest measure in 
Jesus of Nazareth, there a particular type of life and 
experience have emerged, In the story of the human 
race, there has been nothing else quite likeit. Itis our 


most precious possession from the past. One of the 
chief reasons for the existence of the Christian Church 
is that through its fellowship we may keep unbroken 
through all the ages the continuity of ‘‘the life that is 
hid with Christ in God,” and of the experience, per- 
sonal and social, which grows out of that life. 

Is the true Catholic one who, in keeping with the 
original meaning of the word, seeks to make the 
Christian fellowship inclusive, universal, the servant 
of “‘all sorts and conditions of men?” Then surely we 
may rightfully claim to be as good Catholics as those 
who yield obedience to Rome or Canterbury. We 
challenge the attention of the Christian world, ask- 
ing only for impartial honest investigation, not of 
our claims, but of the actual conditions of fellowship 
as they exist in our churches. We shut out no man 
who wishes to join with us in the service of God. and 
man in the spirit of Jesus. We are honestly seeking 
to let that spirit break down the barriers of creed, of 
race, of class, and to bring men together for mutual 
service and for common worship. If our Christian 
fellowship fails of universality, it is not because our 
sympathies are limited or our doors are shut. We do 
not unchurch any man because he is Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, Roman or Anglican. Neither do we 
claim to be the whole church or the only church, for 
such claims seem to us to savor of sectarianism, to be 
the antithesis of true Catholicism. 

Is the Catholic one who believes in sacraments? 
Then we are Catholics too, for we do not stop with 
seven; we believe that all life is sacramental to the man 
of true perception. Do we believe in the holy com- 
munion, and in “the Real Presence?” Our Anglo- 
Catholic friends would say that we do not; but that 
is because they do not understand. We believe that 
the broken bread and the poured out cup, standing as 
they do for the sacrificial outpouring of Jesus’ life in 
loving service even unto death, represent the most 
revolutionary element in our Christian faith. When 
Jesus said to his disciples, “Drink ye all of it,” he 
was challenging them to try out the way of love in a 
world which scorned such sentimental weakness, to 
join with him in seeking to save the world and to bring 
in the kingdom of brotherhood, not by force, whether 
of legalism, militarism, or the state, but by pouring 
out their lives in sacrificial service. What is the holy 
communion then? It is Christ being offered once 
again for the salvation of the world, but this time the 
Christ in you and me, leading us to offer ourselves in 
complete consecration to Ged for His purposes. And 
is there a ‘““Real Presence” in such a holy communion? 
It would be sacrilege to deny it. Whenever and 
wherever a group of Christian disciples offer themselves 
to God in the true sacrificial spirit of Jesus, it is only 
because of the living presence of God in their hearts 
that they are enabled to do it. Without the “Real 
Presence” in our hearts (not in the bread and wine; 
they only suggest the reality) we are helpless to follow 
Jesus’ way of love. It is too hard; to the ordinary 
man it seems too hopelessly slow as a method, and too 
costly in what it requires of us. Therefore, pericdi- 
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cally it is well that we wait in quietness before God 
until in the symbolical re-enactment of the great sac- 
rifice of Christ, a renewed and heightened conscious- 
ness of the Holy Presence comes again to our hearts, 
bringing new power for the service of love to which 
we are called. 

Can a Protestant, then, be a good Catholic, as 
genuine in Catholicity as the members of those com- 
munions which deny our right to minister at their 
altars? He can. What is more, we believe that 
some day when the history of this present era is writ- 
ten, and competent scholars seek to evaluate the ser- 


. Dr. Marshall 


Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, addressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Jan. 11. 
He had been requested by the committee to take as his subject 
“The Laws of Fellowship.” The meeting was arranged at the 
request of the Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee, so that the whole 
matter of fellowship could be carefully considered. A second 
meeting has been arranged for Jan. 24, when Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins of Washington, D. C., will be the speaker. Dr. Mar- 
shall’s paper was followed with the deepest attention by the 
ministers present. 

Afterward, the paper was discussed by the Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble of Quincy, the Rey. Norman Fletcher of Haverhill, the 
Rev. Charles Pennoyer of Chelsea and the Rev. Clarence Eaton 
of Weymouth. Mr. Noble vigorously attacked the idea of en- 
trusting the matter of fellowship to ordaining councils. Mr. 
Pennoyer raised the question as to whether full fellowship might 
not be conferred without ordination, to satisfy those who had 
a Quaker background and principles. Mr. Fletcher raised the 
question as to whether it would be easier to get intelligent action 
from a council than from the faculty of an institution. Mr. Eaton 
described the action taken at the Chicago Convention of 1897 

-and the Boston Convention of 1899, in which the five principles 
were adopted. He said that the third and fourth principles were 
inserted as a result of amendments from the floor at the Chicago 
Convention, anddid not represent the mature opinion of the 
majority of Universalists. The first, second and fifth were the 
ones that were proposed by a committee of which the late Pro- 
fessor Knight was chairman and Dr. Hodge was amember. He 
also said that the word “authority” in the second principle was 
inserted as the result of an amendment from the floor. When 
the principles came up to the Boston Convention for action, no 
changes could be made because of the constitutional provision. 

Dr. Marshall spoke in part as follows: 


The Basis of a Free Fellowship 


There is general agreement that our present laws of fellow- 
ship are archaic, not to say obsolete. I have been asked to open 
the discussion this morning, which may very well continue 
through several sessions of our ministers’ meetings, paralleling 
the discussion that preceded the substitution of the Five Prin- 
ciples for the Winchester Profession in 1899. 

Many a reformer comes to ridiculous futility or tragic im- 
potence because he fails to realize that institutions are organic 
growths, no more to be manufactured than trees or animals. 
What we are is rooted in our long past, and any living future 
must grow out of a living present. It will help us to determine 
the way we ought to go to recall the way we have come, and to 
note how in this matter of fellowship, as in many others, our 
present practises have grown out of our experiences since John 
Murray, a vagabond preacher, met Thomas Potter, a self-con- 
secrated apostle of a faith he could not himself have put into 
words. 

Most early Universalist organizations were voluntary so- 


vice to Universal Christianity of different communions, 
it will be recognized that the truest Catholicism, that 
which stands the test of historical study and which is 
nearest to the actual New Testament ideal, has been 
developeds in some of the freer Protestant groups. 
Let us, then, as Christians with a noble heritage fear- 
lessly claim our right to a place of honor within the 
Holy Catholic Church, and at the same time work 
tirelessly for the coming of the day when mutual 
recognition and appreciation between’ the different 
communions may make possible Christian solidarity 
and close co-operation in our common task. 


on Fellowship 


cieties, united, as in the case of Gloucester, by a “Charter of 
Compact,” or by some similar agreement drawn up among them- 
selves. The bond of unity was quite as often revolt against 
prevalent Calvinism as acceptance, not to say understanding, of 
the theology and philosophy of Universalism, and members 
of these societies were held together by external pressure rather 
than internal coherence. In many rural communities the com- 
mon nickname for Universalists was Anti-Hellians. 

Here in Massachusetts, more than fifty years after Murray 
began preaching, the Boston Association and the Massachusetts 
Restorationist Convention were competing rather than co-op- 
erating organizations. The early Conventions were such in 
name only. That of 1794 or 95 at Oxford was attended by five 
ministers and nine lay representatives of societies. They dis- 
cussed, first, the question of a name; second, the propriety of 
being united for common defense against their adversaries; 
third, the utility of an annual meeting of representatives of 
different societies; and fourth, the value of keeping up constant 
correspondence by letter. How vagueand informal was the 
fellowship of that time may be inferred from two incidents. 

It is recorded that they chose “Elders Michael Coffin and 
Joab Young missionaries to go forth in a circuitous manner and 
preach the everlasting gospel to the inhabitants of the above- 
mentioned States for the space of one year.’”’ It appears that 
the Rey. Elhanan Winchester presided as Moderator and preached 
the closing sermon. It is recorded that ‘‘young Mr. Ballou” was 
in the pulpit with him. Toward the close of his sermon Mr. 
Winchester took up the Bible, pressed it against the breast of 
the younger man, and said, ‘‘Brother Ballou, I press to your 
heart the written Jehovah.” Then he called “Elder Young” to 
the pulpit and said, ‘““Brother Young, charge him.’’ Later Mr. 
Ballou said he did not know he was to receive ordination until 
Mr. Winchester commenced the remarks that led directly to such 
a service. 

In 1836 the first issue of the Universalist Register appeared, 
published ‘‘to communicate to each other our strength and to 
the world the progress of truth and the downfall of error.” 

In view of the spontaneous and voluntary development of 
both the societies and the ministry, it is easy to understand why 
that first Register found it difficult to tell just who were and who 
were not ministers, and impossible in many cases to give the date 
of their fellowship or ordination. It is also easy to understand 
that the result was intellectual and moral chaos. If the appeal 
of our faith drew theologians like Hosea Ballou, metaphysicians 
like Walter Balfour, prophets like Adin Ballou, and preachers 
like Starr King, the unregulated freedom of fellowship also drew 
impossible cranks, and to the roll of preachers who went about 
doing believers good must be added the names of others who 
went about doing them good in a vastly different sense, and who 
found it possible, after having been disfellowshiped by one 
association for moral turpitude, to go elsewhere, perhaps into 
another state, and secure what amounted to a license to repeat 
their dishonesties or immoralities. 

Such conditions could not maintain without wrecking any 
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movement, so there followed an era of organization. Unfor- 
tunately the only way our fathers saw to obtain unity was to 
compel uniformity. But their success cost us nearly one-third 
of our churches and ministers. In 1860, before the Universalist 
General Convention undertook to exert its authority®and deter- 
mine through its fellowship committees who were and who. were 
not Universalists, the Register reported 1,206 churches and 996 
ministers. Ten years later, at the Centennial Celebration at 
Gloucester, the General Convention was triumphant and un- 
challenged, but the Register recorded only 775 churches and 627 
ministers. But there was something worse than this that grew 
out of the attempt to secure compelled creedal requirements, 
like the Winchester Profession, as a condition of fellowship. 

} The next thirty years were marked with bitter theological 
controversy and factional fights between conservatives and 
liberals, and disgraceful scenes in Conventions in which leading 
clergymen indulged in vituperation and shook their fists in each 
others’ faces. Only when in 1899 we abandoned the attempt to 
maintain an authority based on a theory of uniformity did we 
begin to have peace and re-establish a real fellowship among our 
ministers and churches. That historic Boston Convention es- 
tablished the fact that we are a free fellowship and not a sect 
bound by prescribed dogma or uniform ecclesiasticism. 

At its closing session those present rose and joined hands 
and repeated the following pledge, written by Dr. Lee 8. McCol- 
lester: 

Here in the presence of my brethren and in the 
sight of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, I solemnly 
pledge myself anew to the service of God and man, in 
the name and in the spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen and 
Amen. 


Here was a symbolic and definite assertion that we were 
bound together by the spirit of fellowship and not by the Five 
Principles any more than by the Winchester Profession or any 
other creedal statement. 

During this long period that I have tried to summarize 
rather than describe, and for some time afterward, our problems 
of fellowship were essentially internal. We were separated from 
other churches by theological and ecclesiastical oceans. Now, 
whether we like it or not, for our church as for our country the day 
of splendid isolation is past. Our rules of fellowship, if they are 
to meet present needs, must take account of these changes. They 
must also recognize the fact that the temper of our people has 
changed, and that an increasing consciousness of agreement has 
replaced our old sense of differences. 

The practical questions that confront us are two: first, how 
we can maintain our denominational organizations without 
isolating walls on the one hand or vague dissipation on the other; 
and second, how we can have a ministry that shall maintain in- 
tellectual as well as moral standards and preserve needed unity 
without committing ourselves to a scholastic pharisaism or in- 
volving ourselves in ecclesiastical piffle. 

The first of these problems is really involved in the second, 
since the ministry is after all the vital and vitalizing influence in 
the church. The problem is not difficult unless we choose to 
makeitso. Here are the essentials: 

1. Return to our original practise and allow each Fellowship 
Committee to give a license to preach for one or two years to any 
person of good moral character and normal mentality. If this 
results In a renaissance of lay preaching we shall be gainers in 
many ways. 

Let them also grant fellowship to any minister in good and 
regular standing in another denomination, who shall apply for it. 

2. For ordination to the professional ministry provide that a 
Fellowship Committee shall call for each separate candidate a 
council of representative ministers and laymen, of which council 
members of the Fellowship Committee shall be ex-officio members. 

Such council shall require the candidate to present a full 
report in writing of his academic record, signed by the proper 
authorities of such colleges and theological schools as he may 
have attended. He shall also present in writing a statement 


of his major religious convictions and his purposes in entering 
the ministry. 4 

He shall also present a list of at least ten important current 
books in the fields of religion, ethics, and sociology upon which 
he is prepared to answer questions by members of the council 
as to their general scope and significance. 

A two-thirds vote of the council shall be sufficient to author- 
ize ordination. 

No representation from college or theological school other 
than the above-mentioned record shall be considered. This 
will arrest the present tendency of such schools to usurp the func- 
tions of fellowship committees and set up the outmoded scholas- 
ticism of an intellectual goose-step as a prerequisite of ordination. 

3. The only ministers eligible to vote in conventions shall be 
denominational officials, pastors of Universalist churches, and 
those eligible to receive pensions jf no longer active. 

4. Twenty years of active service in the Universalist Church 
during the preceding twenty-five years shall be necessary to en- 
title any minister to receive a pension. 

5. The fellowship of a licensee may be withdrawn by the 
State Fellowship Committee issuing it. The fellowship of an 
ordained minister shall be withdrawn only by the Fellowship 
Committee of the General Convention, on proper representation 
of the Fellowship Committee of the State Convention to which 
the minister belongs. This will obviate the withdrawal of 
fellowship for personal spite or as the result of factional quarrels. 

These general provisions, with such related detail as shall 
be necessary for administrative purposes, are vital.. More would 
be superfluous or an attempt to re-establish a dogmatic or ec- 
clesiastical conformity foreign to our genius and false to our 
history as a free fellowship. 


* * * 


NOW THEY LISTEN TO HIM 


As time is reckoned, it was not very long ago when a sturdy 
farmer boy plowed: on their lands above Van Hornesville, stuff- 
ing his school book in his coat until noon brought the end of the 
furrow, lunch time, and an opportunity to go back to the book. 
As time goes, it is not many years ago when he listened, in the 
little Van Hornesville schoolhouse, to what the teacher had to 
tell him. 

Later he went away to Springfield Academy, carrying 
enough food in a big cheesebox to last him for the week. Still 
later he went to St. Lawrence University at Canton, and not 
long afterward the world began to hear about Owen D. Young. 

Last night in the splendid building with which he has re- 
placed the little old schoolhouse at Van Hornesville, Owen D. 
Young talked to 150 schoolmasters of the Mohawk Valley, and 
they were happy to listen to him. 

Representatives of great corporations have listened to Owen 
D. Young and have followed his sound advice to their own great 
good. Representatives of the world’s great nations listened to 
him when the reparations plans were being evolved after the 
war, and again when the Dawes plan (which was really the Young 
Plan in the first place), was superseded by the Young Repara- 
tions Plan which now is in operation. Wise men and great men 
the world over listen when Owen D. Young speaks. And he 
speaks with authority because he learned how to listen and to 
absorb in that little old schoolhouse back yonder in the years 
that are gone; in the village where he talked to the schoolmasters 
last night. 

Out of his own experience Mr. Young knows that of all the 
problems facing this old world perhaps none is so important as 
the problem of education. His own life isa good example of 
what happens to a boy who listens and learns. It is so easy to 
forget that among these millions of boys and girls, who have their 
elbows on the desks all over this country of ours, are the directors 
and captains of the next generation. That selection will not be 
made by accident, any more than in the case of Owen D. Young. 
He was a poor boy. He listened. He kept everlastingly at it. 
He paid attention. He retained what he was told. Now every- 
body listens to him. — Binghamton Press. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS 


On Jan. 13, the Executive Committee and the Committee on 
Finance and Investment of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention met in all day session in Philadelphia, Pa. This was 
in accordance with the vote of the last Board Meeting, largely 
as a matter of helping to save on the budget for the year. 

Attending these meetings were President Frank D. Adams, 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Judge Robert W. Hill, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. John A. Sayles, members of the com- 
mittee, Treasurer A. Ingham Bicknell, and Secretary and Gen- 
eral Superintendent Roger F. Etz. 

Most of the matters taken under consideration had to do 

' with the routine business of the Board. One item of particular 
interest was a report received from the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston, which had made an analysis of the trust funds held 
and invested by the Board. The Trust Company made few 
suggestions regarding changing of investments, but the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Investment had already made some of 
the changes suggested before the report was received, and had 
prepared a list of securities for possible future investment of the 
funds, which coincided practically one hundred per cent with 
the recommendations received. This is simply corroborative 
evidence of the care with which this committee has discharged its 
duties in caring for the funds of the Convention. 

The Treasurer presented an encouraging report, showing a 
larger income from quotas and for the Japan Mission than for 
the corresponding period of the previous fiscal year. He spoke 
of a number of annuities which have been established in recent 
months, of contributions toward the principal of the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund, and of some bequests of which the Convention 
has been notified but which have not yet been paid. 

In connection with current financial problems, discussion 
turned upon the possibility of wiping out the accumulated deficit 
of the past few years and of undertaking larger church extension 
work if all of the local churches would take seriously their re- 
sponsibility to pay the legal quotas asked for this purpose, and 
also do their proper share for the Japan Mission. In view of the 
action taken by the last Board Meeting regarding the appro- 
priation for theological scholarships during the next fiscal year, 
all of the money received this year from repayment of outstand- 
ing scholarship notes, the Convention expects to make strenu- 
ous efforts to collect the amounts now due on these accounts, 
which at the beginning of the current fiscal year constituted 
nearly one-half of the accumulated deficit. 

The Secretary and General Superintendent submitted a 
report of the activities of himself and his office during the first 
quarter of the current year, and also presented various other 
matters for discussion. 

Among these was a communication from the National 
Council of Superintendents urging the Board to reconsider its 
action in voting not to print a Year Book in 1931. The Execu- 
tive Committee voted to reconsider this, and to attempt to issue 
the Year Book for 1931 in a condensed form if the various State 
Conventions would co-operate in ways suggested by the Su- 
perintendents. 

The Secretary was asked to secure reports from the various 
State Conventions regarding their Church Extension appro- 
priations, and to prepare a comprehensive report from them. 

Plans for the sessions of the Convention in Buffalo in Oc- 
tober were discussed. The President has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to prepare the program for this Convention: 
the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D., chairman, Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames, the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, the Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. A. E. Mimmack, the Rev. Clinton 
L. Scott, D. D., the Rev. Bruce Swift, the Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., and the President and Secretary, ex officiis. 

It was agreed to co-operate with the New York State Con- 
vention in reprinting in pamphlet form a series of statements 


published in the December Empire State Universalist, which 
seem to meet a real need among our people. 

During the meeting word was received of the death of Mrs. 
Sweetser, widow of the late Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., 
long minister of the Church of the Messiah of Philadelphia. 
The Secretary was asked to convey the sympathy of the Trustees 
to the family of Mrs. Sweetser as well as to the family of the 
late Rey. Frederick A. Dillingham, D. D., long a minister in our 
fellowship, whose death had occurred the previous week. 

In the evening, the Trustees and Officers were guests of the 
members of the Church of the Restoration and the Church of the 
Messiah of Philadelphia at a reception held in the parlor of the 
latter church. Mr. N. R. Guilbert of the Church of the Messiah 
presided and welcomed the guests in behalf of that church. 
His address of welcome was of particular interest, as he referred 
especially to the visits, activities and friendships of John Murray 
in Philadelphia and the possible influence he and like-minded 
Universalists had on the leaders during the Revolutionary War 
and the formative days of the Republic. 

Mr. James Krayer led in the singing of the entire group, and 
three fine solos were given during the evening. 

The Rev. Robert Tipton, pastor of the Church of the Res- 
toration, gave a welcome on the part of his parishioners. He 
pleaded for a new spirit of spiritual earnestness. 

Dr. Adams was called upon as the first representative of 
the Convention Trustees to speak. He urged a more practical 
application to life of the faith we have, and expressed the con- 
viction that if Universalists would live their religion they would 
make an impression upon the communities never equaled in our 
past history. 

Mr. Louis Annin Ames spoke of the business affairs of the 
Convention, calling attention to the fact that since he had been 
officially connected with the Board he had seen the funds of the 
Convention grow from about $300,000 to nearly $800,000. He 
also outlined the investment policy of the Board and spoke of 
some of the financial problems and their possible solution. Dr. 
Roger Etz spoke of what he believed to be some of the encourag- 
ing facts and factors of our present situation, not the least of 
which is a certain sense of dissatisfaction with ourselves because 
we have not made more of our opportunities. He expressed the 
feeling that Universalism must be the eventual faith of the 
world, and challenged the people to help make the Universalist 
Church a power toward this end. : 

A speech by Judge Robert W. Hill was called for by the 
audience, and Judge Hill gracefully responded. Judge Hill 
called attention to the influence which the Universalist Church 
had had in shaping thought and life even though our numbers. 
had never been large. 

The chairman introduced the other officers present, Messrs. 
Bicknell, Friend and Sayles, and then called on Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton, pastor of the Church of the Messiah, for a closing word. 
Dr. Benton expressed his pleasure and satisfaction in this gath- 
ering, and closed with his favorite definition of an optimist as 
“one who believes that everything is not all right, but who is de- 
termined to do his part to help make it right.” 


* * 


The Universalist General Convention is publishing a series 
of Lenten readings for 1931, prepared by the Rev. B. C. Ruggles 
of Oakland, Cal., ““The Universalist Way of Life—Lenten Les- 
sons for 1931 on Becoming Christ-Minded.”’ The booklet con- 
tains a Scripture reading reference, a key thought for meditation, 
brief comment and prayer for every day in Lent. It is dis- 
tinctively Universalist in language and thought, and should 
meet the demand for something of our own for Lent. 

It is essential that those who plan to use these booklets 
order them at once from the Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston. Prices: One to five copies, five 
cents each; six to one hundred copies, three and one half cents 
each; one hundred or more copies, three cents each. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OVER THE RADIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your letter of Jan. 8. We shall be very glad 
to have you publish the names of the preachers at the Hour of 
Religious Liberals from WBZA from 8 to 4 Sunday afternoons, 
beginning Jan. 25: 

Jan. 25, Rev. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, N. Y. Feb. 1, 
Young People’s Religious Union Sunday. Entire service in 
charge of young people, sermon by Frank B. Frederick, Esq., 
president. Feb. 8, Dr. John van Schaick. Feb. 15, Rev. Owen 
Eames (broadcast from Springfield WBZ). Feb. 22, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia. March 1, Rey. Boynton 
Merrill, West Newton. March 8, Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. 

The only other date now filled is Palm Sunday, March 29, 
when Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Pasadena, United Liberal Church, 
will have the service, and on April 5, Easter Sunday, perhaps Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. We have invited Rabbi Harry Levi to take 
the service March 15, but I have not yet heard from him. I 
very much hope that he will do so. 

Henry R. Scott. 


* * 


THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT APPRAISES THE Y. P. C. U. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When February 8 comes, the Y. P. C. U. would like to have 
Young People’s Day observed in every Universalist church in the 
country. We do not consider it presumptuous to ask the de- 
nomination to take stock of its youth once a year. This is a 
chance for Universalism to quaift deep draughts of vision and in- 
spiration from the inexhaustible optimism of its youth. I wish 
we could make every minister in the church see the possibilities 
of this dynamic opportunity. 

Not long ago, you printed an article by Harold Lumsden 
which presented one view, an adverse one, of the Y. P. C. U. in 
the Universalist Church. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, former na- 
tional president, endorsed this view in the Young People’s 
column in the Leader. Both of these writers are bright-minded, 
intelligent and sincere. Both of them made us sit up and think 
about problems whose existence we were loath to admit. 

They did us a service, and, far from causing us any damage 
by their critical remarks, they did us unquestionable good. For 
never in the time of my connection with the Y. P. C. U. has the 
spirit been so loyal or the activity so fruitful as at this very time. 
The best answer to any despairing attitude is to be noted in 
the formation of a Massachusetts Alumni Association; the put- 
ting of Richard Bird into the field as an agent of the Department 
of Religious Education; the enthusiasm for the observance of 
Young People’s Sunday; the sound financial condition of the 
National Y. P. C. U.; the robust plans we have for the future. 

I feel that the Leader has a fine sensitiveness about modern 
youth, and I think that if your opponents ever forced a split, 
the spirit of Universalist young people would be all on your side. 

M.A. Kapp. 


* * 


THE Y. P. C. U. NOT YET WORN OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

All this discussion of the past, present, and future of the 
Y. P. C. U. is of vast importance to our denomination. There 
should be free expression on all sides, but that expression should 
be preceded by long and deep thinking. 

Let us try to be honest with ourselves and fair to others, 
not painting conditions any blacker than they are. [Illinois did 
not exactly appreciate Harold Lumsden’s picture of her gather- 
ings. In it I could see young people staggering drunkenly into 
pews for business and devotional meetings. I think I attended 
all the affairs mentioned. The drinking occurred at the dances, 
which we insist upon having, sometimes, it seems to me, to flaunt 
our broad-mindedness. One case concerned two young men from 
a former union—that was deplorable but true. One instance 


was the result of older people in the church trying to make up for 
their lack of young people by selling tickets to townspeople 
whom they did not know. Our own young people were not in- 
volved. After this the entertaining union will be asked to be 
more careful about the outsiders who are invited. I was not 
aware that there was a third case. I know nothing of it. 
Mrs. Spoerl’s columns have interested me tremendously. 
It may be that it is time for a change. I do not know. Cer- 
tainly no one truly interested in the welfare of our young people 
wants to stand in the way of progress. But until the way is 
shown, let us rally around our standards and accomplish all the 
good possible. The Y. P. C. U. may not be absolutely worn 
out yet. 
Vesta Keach, 
Illinois State President. 


* * 


THE INGHAM BICKNELL ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called to the address of Mr. Bicknell 
at the meeting last November of the Massachusetts laymen. 
Recognizing the strength of its general content and sympathizing 
with so many of the viewpoints expressed, I hesitate to pick 
flaws. And yet one paragraph has been more and.more dis- 
turbing to me the more I have considered it. I refer to the para- 
graph on church attendance. 

In its midst and emphasized by the entire paragraph, is this 
statement: “I am inclined to think that we place altogether too 
much importance on church attendance.”’ Frankly, this state- 
ment, whenever I hear it, always sounds like a sop to the con- 
science of those of us who preach to such tragically small con- 
gregations. If it is true, and I believe it is, that the principal 
function of the church is the cultivation in people of the spirit 
and the art of religious worship, how is such cultivation to be 
accomplished unless people are inspired to attend the services of 
the church? Is it not a possibility that so many of us have 


been used to small congregations for so long, that we grasp at, 


any available excuse to heal our wounded vanity? The tragedy 
is that thus we become satisfied with smallness and meagerness 
of accomplishment. 

It is entirely true, as Mr. Bicknell says, and it is a great 
gain, that “‘to-day we have reached the point when people go to 
church because they want to.” Still it seems to me that one of 
the major tests of an effective ministry is the number of people 
in whom a minister succeeds in instilling the desire to participate 
in the art and practise of worship. I wish that as a church and 
as ministers we would put aside our satisfaction with small con- 
gregations, let it not discourage us, but rather challenge us to 
make our services so real and so meaningful that more and more 
men will be attracted to the healing and organizing influence of 
our services. 

Tracy Pullman. 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been keenly interested in the various reactions to 
Dr. Fosdick’s sermon on Christianity and Unemployment. I 
agree heartily with much that has been written in the form of 
praise. But I fear some of the comments have been a bit ex- 
travagant. To me the sermon is clever and tactful and timely. 
The text is admirably chosen and well developed. But it would 
never occur to me to call the utterance “courageous” or the 
vision expressed “‘far-reaching.”’ 

Some one asks: “But where are the ministers of the Uni- 
versalist Church, that you have not fifty such sermons to ask 
for?” The answer to that is that no one would read the fifty 
sermons if they were printed. Let some perspiring young divine 
preach the same sermon, “Christianity and Unemployment,” to 
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the average-sized Universalist congregation, and that would be 
the end of the matter. But because Dr. Fosdick says so, it’s 
great! Thanks to the fickle Goddess of Publicity! 

Last October, at our Michigan State Convention, Dr. Frank 
Durward Adams delivered a sermon on the same subject. It is 
/my candid opinion that this sermon was not only more “‘coura- 
geous”’ but far more comprehensive and penetrating. Where Dr. 
Fosdick could offer one or two illustrations, Dr. Adams could 
supply a hundred taken from actual experience, for,at the time, 
| he was laboring day and night to help solve the unemployment 
problem of Detroit. Night after night he returned home too 
| tired to eat. He probably will not thank me for saying these 
things. But it is time some one said a good word for some of 
these outstanding men in our own denomination. I seriously 
question whether many of them are “‘sitting by the fire warming 
themselves.’’ Check up on such men as Shutter, Adams, Per- 
kins, Tomlinson, Hall, Skinner, Carpenter, Betts, Lowe, Atwood, 
McCollester, Benton and others, and you will probably discover 
that they are giving a splendid account of themselves. These 
men aren’t ‘‘sitters’”—they simply have not a flair for publicity. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Lansing, Mich. 


* * 


WE GREATLY APPRECIATE HONEST CRITICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Your editorials on prohibition and smoking and the remarks 
of correspondents concerning these subjects, as well as the ar- 
ticles and letters on humanism and allied subjects, all lead me to 
believe that it is worth while for me to continue my subscription 
to the Leader. With afew reservations, I can endorse your stand 
on the first two of these, but having freed my mind of superstition 
I can not follow you in your opposition to humanism. 
It would take a book to present properly any one of these 
three subjects, and it is a dangerous thing for any one to attempt 
to tell what the world needs most. And probably Thomas 
R. Marshall was right on this subject anyhow. (He said that 
what we needed most was a good five cent cigar.) But I am 
going to take the risk and tell you what I think the world needs 
most. 
It seems to me that what the world needs is less prejudice 
and more tolerance. It needs fewer people who are trying to 
make others moral according to their own pet standards, and 
more people who will lead good lives themselves. It needs fewer 
prohibitionists and more temperance people. It needs not so 
many dispensers of dogma but more searchers after truth. It 
needs less prayers and more service. It needs less supernat- 
uralism but more rationalism. It needs less Christianity but 
more humanity. 
When a man demands that all others agree with him that 
prohibition is the only solution to the perplexing problem of 
intoxicating liquor or be classed as bums and wets, he not only 
shows his intolerance but he actually does the cause of temperance 
great harm. 
When a man declares that smoking by a minister renders 
_him unfit as a moral leader, he is far from being broad-minded. 
And it is quite likely that it is a case of not liking to smoke him- 
self and wanting to bring others to his standard. Asa matter of 
fact, it has been my experience that clergymen who smoke have 
a larger influence among the men of their parish and community 
than the non-smoker has. 
And it is not only on the subjects of drinking and smoking 
that these principles apply, but on every social, moral, economic, 
political and religious issue as well. The call for a “blue Sun- 
day”’’ in certain church circles is a good illustration of this. The 
man who demands that all sports, movies, etc., be closed on Sun- 
day lacks consideration for his fellow man. He does not consider 
that it may be just as distasteful to his fellow man to refrain from 
all activity and go to church, as it would be for him to have to 
labor on Sunday. The Jew and Adventist keep Saturday and 
it is an imposition upon them to have to keep the pagan Sunday 
as well. 
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Another illustration of both prejudice and intolerance oc- 
curred in a New York City church a few Sundays ago, when a 
bishop misrepresented and abused a little old man who knows 
more about marriage and sex than all the bishops in the world. 
And when that little old man tried to answer this abuse, he was 
refused the right and was nearly mobbed by the church people. 
And incidentally, let me remark that the companionate marriage 
as advocated by Judge Lindsey is the kind of marriage practised 
by most intelligent people with more or less success. It is only 
that he calls it by its own name and offers no deceit in the matter. 

Turning to the subject of religion, it likewise shows an in- 
tolerant spirit to declare that without a belief in a personal God 
man becomes but a superior brute, with the implied insinuation 
that one who does not believe it is a brute himself. It has long 
been the favorite hokum of evangelists that a person who does 
not believe in their God has lost all moral standards and can not 
be trusted. And many people will accept such false statements 
in spite of the fact that there is a long list of noble and worthy 
characters who were not Christians in any sense of the word. 
And in spite of the fact that we have the word of that eminent 
psychologist James H. Leuba, that one may discard all the doc- 
trines of Christianity and even refuse to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and yet feel impelled to aid and love his 
fellow men. 

When people get over the idea that they must believe in 
something supernatural, when they discard all superstitions and 
recognize only cause and effect, when they discard prudery and 
admit that love and sex are the most important factors in most 
people’s lives, when they eat and drink in moderation, live clean 
healthy lives, and consider the rights and opinions of others, 
when the world gets liberal enough so that people are willing to 
fight for the rights of those who disagree with them—then will 
mankind attain liberty and happiness. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


THANKS FROM THE SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you please let me take just a little space in the Leader 
to tnank our dear friends for helping us in our needs? 

I assure you that everything has been distributed where 
needed most. Any time that friends have anything to give, we 
will gladly accept. 

I wish for all a Happy New Year. 

Annie B. Willis. 

Sutfolk, Va. 


* * 


NICOTINE AND COFFEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter recently published stating that some one once 
said that a cup of coffee contained as much nicotine as a cigar, 
should have been published in “‘Cracklings.” If there were any 
nicotine whatever in coffee.no human stomach, without years of 
subjection, could retain it. It happens as a matter of exact 
knowledge that there is “enough nicotine in one cigar to kill two 
men.” (No, Brother, not the man who smokes it and the man 
who smells it.) If that amount were in a cup of coffee it would 
convert it into an excellent insecticide, but not a beverage for 
one fond of life. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
*. * 


NEW YORK POTATOES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I greatly enjoyed your Leader article on Christmas at the 
Old Home, but do you know that New York State leads all other 
states in the raising of potatoes? Maine ranks second or third, I 
believe. They raise a great many to the acre down there, but 


their acreage is confined to a comparatively small area. 
S. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


VENTURES IN WORSHIP, THOUGHT, AND SERVICE 


Worship through Drama 


By R. A. and O. P. Goslin. (Harper. 
$5.00.) 

At Dr. Fosdick’s church in New York 
interesting experiments are going on. 
One of these is in the use of dramatic 
services on Sunday evenings. In each 
there is a central theme which finds ex- 
pression in the hymns and scripture read- 
ings, etc., and finally in the play presented. 
This fine volume records the materials 
used in twelve of such services, giving the 
whole program and detailed notes on the 
necessary materials, technicalities of pro- 
duction, and so forth. 

The services are not mere stage repre- 
sentations of Bible stories. For example, 
an incident in the French Revolution is 
made use of (in Francois Coppee’s play, 
“The Lord’s Prayer’) to gather up the 
thought of a service centered upon the doc- 
trine of forgiveness of sins. In some cases 
tableaux, interpreted by a reader, take 
the place of spoken parts. 

Dr. Fosdick, in introducing the volume, 
admits that “there is a long way to go be- 
fore we have worthily worked out the la- 
tent possibilities of drama in modern, 
religious life,” but feels sure that “it is a 
road worth traveling.” This volume has 
so much excellent material in it that we 
urge ministers and others to recommend 
it to their local libraries and, if possible, 
to investigate the practicability of these 
services in their own churches. 

H.E. B.S. 
* * 
The Issues of Life 
By Henry Nelson Wieman. 

Press. $2.00.) 

Liberal religion lacks dynamic. It is so 
indefinite in objective and method that 
no one seems able to get a grip on it. 
Yet many thinkers are working on the 
problem, and one of the most significant 
contributions comes from the pen of 
Henry Nelson Wieman. ‘‘The Issues of 
Life’ gives a definite method and at the 
same time shows the necessity and supreme 
worthfulness of an indefinite objective— 
namely, the supreme good or “the highest 
possibility of value that can ever be ac- 
tualized through anything which man can 
ever do”—the “on beyond” with all the 
stimulation it calls forth in men. The 
issues of life are bound up in the search for 
this supreme good. First of all we need 
to grow up; second, learn to live together. 
Third, we need so to order our lives as to 
gain the maximum of energy for living 
that we may direct our powers to (fourth) 
the goods of the good life. Fifth, we need 
to center our lives in religion to gather all 
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up for the service of an object of devotion 
which is to be tested by (sixth) scientific 
method. Seventh, we need to realize our 
goal through the development of per- 
sonality which is an integral part of that 
search for the highest possibilities of value 
which means (eighth) God. Growing up 
to God is the process and the way is full of 
alluring possibilities to those who envision 
the concrete steps. Liberal religion owes 
Professor Wieman a profound debt. 
Dorothy Dyar. 
University Unitarian Church, 
Seatile, Wash. 


* = 
The Transfiguration of Life by a 
Modernist Faith 
By Charles W. Wendie, D. D. (Beacon 


Press. $1.50.) 

Looking back at the age of eighty-six 
upon the many years of an unusually 
varied and extraordinarily active life, the 
former Secretary of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, well known 
on three continents, seeks to discover the 
principles which have guided him and the 
sources of inspiration and enduring satis- 
factions that he has found. He dedicates 
the volume to the Liberal Christian-Fel- 
lowship, a term which for him transcends 
the limits of race and sect, and which he 
has done far more than any other man to 
make a living reality. As the transfigura- 
tion of Jesus, depicted by the pens of the 
New Testament evangelists and by the 
brush of Raphael, throws light upon Jesus’ 
deeds of loving compassion, so, holds Dr. 
Wendte, a modernist faith transfigures the 
life of him who holds it. His book out- 
lines for us in persuasive and often in glow- 
ing words, the elements of such a faith. 

Though classed for many years by those 
who are fond of such classification as be- 
longing to the radicals rather than to the 
conservatives in the Unitarian fellowship, 
Dr. Wendte still holds firmly to the basic 
principles of religion as enunciated by 
Channing and his foremost suecessors. 
As these principles are set forth in this 
volume with new illustration by one whose 
long life has been illumined by them, they 
are certain to enkindle new faith on the 
part of the reader, and to make bright 
some of the darker places of his experiences. 
This is an important service, and one for 
which the book may be heartily recom- 
mended. 

Franklin C. Southworth. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals 
By Oscar Laighton. (Beacon Press, $1.60.) 

Any one who has ever visited the Isles 
of Shoals will find rich enjoyment in these 
reminiscences by “Uncle Oscar,” who was 


brought to their picturesque shores when 
only three months old and ever since has 
been a part of their growth and develop- 
ment, first as a popular summer resort 
and then as a shrine of spiritual life. 
Mr. Laighton tells of his childhood, when 
his father was keeper of the light, of his 
famous poet sister, Celia Thaxter, of the 
building of the first hotel by his family and © 
of the interesting people that it brought, 
and finally of the coming of the Unitarians © 
to Star Island and its purchase by them, — 
making it the only island in the world re- 
served solely for religious teaching. The 
book is like an old iamily album, full of 
Pictures of those who have come and gone 
during the years, and it will bring back 
many memories to those who have known © 
and loved the islands. 

D.C. 


= * 


The Idea of God in the Theology of 
St. Augustine 
By William Pearson Tolley. (Richard R. 

Smith. $2.00.) 

The whole religious world ought to 
know the Confessions of St. Augustine, — 
but it is well that few are exposed to the — 
duty of reading the saint’s theology. 
Augustine was the slave of logic. A 
Biblical text was enough to set him at 
work on his infernal theology that unbap- © 
tized infants were burned in everlasting 
flames. An a priori premise of the om- 
nipotence and omniscience of God was 
enough to cause him to build up that 
Savage doctrine of strict predestination ~ 
that has been identified with Calvin but — 
really goes back to the Bishop of Hippo. | 

At every reading of this book the im- — 
pression grows stronger that St. Augustine’s _ 
theology is not worth studying. By con- © 
trast the freshness of the Confessions is an © 
illustration of Parker’s thesis that there © 
is a permanent and a transient in Chris- | 
tianity. The theological disputes of to- ~ 
day will die an earlier death than those of — 
Augustine’s time; if perchance one of us ~ 
may write a confession of our way to God ~ 
it willlive. This is a sermon if ever there ~ 
was one, and a needed sermon. The per- 
manent in religion is the relation of a 
soul with God; all the rest is of the earth, - 
earthy, and will go the way of all flesh. 

Jokn Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

= = 
Two Years of Sunday Nights 
By Roy L. Smith. (Abingdon Press, 
$2.00.) 

The services described are one hundred 
and four of those held in the Simpson ~ 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis, on Sun- 
day evenings during the last eleven years. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Pupils at Inman’s Chapel Summer 
School 
They walked three miles to be present. 


* * 


NEWS FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 


The Summer School at Inman’s Chapel 
in 1930 had a teaching force of seven. 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell was principal and 
Miss Florence Libby of Waterville, Me., 
taught music and handwork. The other 
five were North Carolina young people. 

Miss Pauline Frazier, who taught prim- 
ary and kindergarten music at the Summer 
School entered college in the fall. 

Andrew Frazier taught the wood-work- 
ing class for the younger boys, and helped 
in many other ways. 

* * 
COMMENTS OF MR. WAITSTILL 

SHARP ON THE GALESBURG 

INSTITUTE 


In the light of my two years’ experience 
at Galesburg, what do I think should be 
the co-operation of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in the Middle West? 
If our two fellowships are to co-operate 
in the Middle West, we must have in mind 
the needs and interests and capacities of 
our constituencies, as long as we are plan- 
ning for any educational experiment, I 
believe: 

First: There must be such solid worth in 
the courses that the delegates must work to 
“measure up.”’ We have committed an 
error in too often offering the unim- 
portances as the stuff of religious educa- 
tion. I am as eager for technology and for 
attention to practical details as is any one. 
But our programs are tremendously 
weighted with this kindling. We need 
some of the beams of philosophy and meta- 
physics, the tugging at which to get them 
into place will bring out real manhood and 
womanhood in the experience of religion. 
I had rather conduct an institute above 
than below the delegates. I had rather 
build a whole institute around one great 
difficult subject, than around six ordinary 


courses loaded with technology. Briefly: 
we must introduce something of awe into 
our gatherings. Then, only, will the re- 
ligious education of little children begin 
where it should begin—in the humility and 
pioneering of the teacher. 

Sezond: Our institutes must be made 
more attractive to young people, and by 
that I mean persons between seventeen 
and thirty-five. Their devotion, if we can 
arouse it, is the hope of the church; their 
flexibility and sense of novelty will be its 
saving grace. A location like that of 
Lombard College at Galesburg lacks chal- 
lenge; few young people could ever build 
up any enthusiasm about it. It is all 
matured and conservative and proper. 
There is nothing to climb, or to explore, 
or to swim, or to rebuild, no estate to be 
carved out of the wilderness, none of the 
elemental which youth, hard-worked in 
college and high school all winter, likes to 
meet and master. The Institute can 
never draw any boy, or the vigorous, out- 
door type of girl, unless it is taken to a 
fresher, simpler, wilder place where there 
will be a call to the wild. Young people 
like to junk the creature comforts for a 
while, as long as they can shout and canoe 
and compete and work together in so do- 
ing. 

Third: I feel certain that one morning 
hour should be saved, from eleven to 
twelve at the very least, for a complete 
change to sports and games. The students 
will then be willing to collect again at five 
in the afternoon for an hour’s lecture. 

So let us hunt for a quiet lake or a great 
bluff overlooking a river, or for a moun- 
tain-side. Nature will join our teachers 
in our education. 

* * 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR JUBILEE 


When we are reading about the many 
gatherings in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Christian 
Endeavor Societies, it is worth while to 
remember the connection of Universalist 
young people with this movement. It 
was in 1881 that the first Y. P. S. C. E. 
was organized in Portland, Maine. In 
1889 the National Y. P. C. U. of the Uni- 
versalist Church was organized at Lynn, 
Mass. In the interval between these two 
events, many groups of young Univer- 
salists had organized as Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Sometimes they were 
welcomed by similar groups in other de- 
nominations, and the first steps ever taken 
by many communities toward church 
union were certain gatherings for instruc- 
tion in the principles of Christian Endeavor 
or as celebrations of anniversaries of the 
formation of these societies. In one city, 
a suburb of Boston, about twenty different 
societies of Christian Endeavor, repre- 
senting many different denominations, 


gathered in the Universalist church to 
celebrate the first birthday anniversary of 
a Y. P. S. C. E. Two churches only re- 
fused the invitation on the score that there 
was too much difference in theology for co- 
operation to be wise. 

The older Universalist people looked on 
with interest as such gatherings were 
held, and were not surprised when re- 
fusals to co-operate were received. It 
was a long, step that these daring young 
people of the Orthodox faith were taking, 
and presently they began to be warned by 
their elders that it was not the thing to do. 
Gradually Universalists were convinced 
that their groups must bear another name 
and must carry on their work within their 
own denomination and not in the first 
close fellowship with others. 

The convention at Lynn chose another 
name, Young People’s Christian Union, 
and one by one the groups first called Y. P. 
S. C. E. gave up the old name and adopted 
the new, although it took several years to 
accomplish this. 

The great anniversary gatherings in 
celebration of Christian Endeavor Jubilee 
are to discuss “Youth and Church Unity.’’ 
Fifty years ago, an experiment in practis- 
ing it was tried, but the time was not ripe. 
The liberals soon learned that they were 
not really wanted. But many of the out- 
standing characteristics of Christian En- 
deavor were taken over into the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

* * 


A NEW SCHOOL 


We are happy to announce the or- 
ganization of what is practically a new 
school, although it must be listed as a re- 
organization. This is at Concord, Vt., a 
church served by Rev. John M. Paige, in 
addition to his work at St. Johnsbury. 
On Jan. 4, a month after organization, 
there was an attendance of twenty-nine, 
seventeen being under eight years of age 
and never before connected with a church 
school, as sessions had been suspended for 
a period of six years. Mrs. Emma C. Paige 


is acting as superintendent. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our church school at Waltham, Mass., 
has sent a twelve page bulletin to the 
parents of every pupil in its membership. 
This bulletin includes the names of all 
officers and teachers, a statement of the 
purpose of each grade, of the lessons 
course to be studied, and the requirements 
for promotion to the next grade. It re- 
veals a very careful and complete organi- 
zation of the school and ought to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operative support 
of every home into which it goes. Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker is the minister, and Miss 
Harriet Pownall the director of religious 
education. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


I slept and behold I dreamed a dream 
and saw a vision. A Congress of the 
Universe was being held on a star so far 
away as to be scarcely visible from the 
earth through our most powerful tele- 
scopes. Other delegates were gigantic 
Martians, quaint little Moon-men, pom- 
pous representatives of other planets, and 
strange looking figures from unknown 
worlds. 

The assembly—which consisted of some 
thousands of delegates—met in the open 
air beneath a vast dome of over-arching 
forestry. The debates were conducted 
in a strange language generally under- 
‘stood by most of those present, but of 
which I caught the meaning only of occa- 
sional words. The Narth and its affairs 
seemed insignificant from that remote 
standpoint, and yet I was conscious of 
the fact that it was receiving a good deal 
of attention from the assembly. Now and 
again they pointed to the distant speck 
that I knew to be our world, and looked at 
me with curious and questioning gaze. I 
felt embarrassed and uncomfortable. 

One evening when I was taking a soli- 
tary stroll, I came upon two of the dele- 
gates sitting on a quiet hillside talking the 
strange language that I could with some 
difficulty comprehend. They were look- 
ing toward the Earth, and, from what I 
caught of the conversation, were talking 
earnestly about it. 

“Am I right,” I asked, “in thinking 
that the Congress has been discussing 
the Earth and its affairs?” 

“You are quite right,’’ replied one of the 
men; “your world is an inscrutable mys- 
tery to all of us.” 

“In what respect?” I inquired. 

“It is said,’? he explained, “that the 
Son of the Great God Himself entered 
the life of your little insignificant planet 
as a human being.”’ 

“That is true,’”’ I replied; and somehow 
that familiar fact seemed more amazing 
than it had ever before appeared. 

“Tt is even said,’’ continued ‘my com- 
panion, ‘‘that there he did marvelous 
deeds of love, spoke wonderful words of 
truth, and that, in spite of all this, was he 
rejected, and laid down his life for the 
salvation of the men on your small planet.” 

“That is true,” I replied. ‘I can not 
explain it.” 

“But that,” replied the spokesman, “‘is 
not what seems most astonishing to us. 
It is said that, although the Son of the 
Great God died for the men of your planet 
nearly two thousand years ago, and left 
as his parting command to his followers 
that they should tell all of their fellow 
men of his love and make known his way 
of life, with the promise of his power to 
help them—that nevertheless very few of 


your fellow men on the Earth have as yet 
received his message. Is that really so?” 

I felt extremely uncomfortable and could 
only say: “But very many of them have 
been told about it!” 

“How many?” they asked. 

“Perhaps a third of mankind know 
something of his coming,” I replied, ‘‘but 
they are not all his followers.” 

“Perhaps,”’ interposed one of my com- 
panions, “this Earth delegate will explain 
the situation to the Congress to-morrow?” 

Here I was confronted by the most 
appalling difficulty that I had ever known. 
A sacrifice for men, a promise of Christ’s 
power and a command to his followers— 
and yet the commission not carried out in 
nearly two thousand years! How could 
I explain to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress the situation that seemed so inex- 
plicable to these representatives of other 
globes? I sat there, my face buried in my 
hands, battling my way through a surge 
of stormy thoughts. But the more I 
thought, the more impossible it seemed to 
offer an explanation. 

With a shudder, I awoke, and behold, 
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it wasadream. But the question remains. 
unanswered. ; 

Reader, if you were asked to explain the 
situation to delegates from another planet, 
what would your answer be?—From the 
Missionary Review of the World, Novem- 
ber, 1924. 


* * 


WOMEN AT TUFTS 


That the present generation is still in- 
terested in formal religion seems to be a 
fact substantiated by the enrollment this 
year of six women in the School of Re- 
ligion at Tufts College, an increase of 
three over last year’s registration. Miss 
Thelma Johnson, of Waltham, is a third 
year student, also Miss Ramona J. Sawyer, 
Ware, who transferred this year from 
the Liberal Arts Department at Jackson, 
the Department for Women at Tufts. 
Miss Marie Carter, Worcester, Miss Rosa- 
mond B. Showalter, Attica, Ohio, and 
Miss Ruth E. Smith, Bangor, Maine, are 
all second year students, and Miss Ruth 
B. Reedisafreshman. Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, Dean of the Theological School, is 
very hopeful of a still further increase in 
the number of women preparing for the 
ministry in the School of Religion within 
the next few years. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


NO DEATH RATTLE 

In a magnificent denial of the ery to 
“Kill the Y. P. C. U.”’ have come scores 
of intimations that Universalism still be- 
lieves in its Young People, and has faith 
in what they are doing. There is no 
fatuous notion that all is well, and that 
nothing should be disturbed in the status 
quo. The Y. P. C. U. has been the most 
self-critical organization in the Univer- 
salist Church for years. Its leaders have 
stood ready in the past to make needed 
changes, to organize along lines that 
would make for greater denominational 
co-operation and for greater educational 
efficiency. The factors which have de- 
layed the expression of this willingness 
are the same stubborn factors which have 
delayed many projects in the present dis- 
turbed state of organized liberalism. 

As long as one of the functions of the 
Universalist Church is to educate for 
liberalism, so long will it have to educate 
its young people. So long as it educates 
its young people, it will need an agency 
which is devoted to their interests, call it 
what you will. At this time, we call this 
agency the Y. P. C. U. 

It may be that our methods are not 
ideal. They may be even pedagogically 
unsound, but it is too much to assume that 
the applications of certain pedagogial 
principles will solve the problems of re- 
ligious education. It is also a useless thing 
to ask any organized group to forget its 
past, to forsake its history. Sometimes 


this is unquestionably desirable. But 
there is value in the idea of a continued 
loyalty to a broad, pervading principle. 
To ask a group with a history to forget it, 
is like asking a man to forget his boy- 
hood—it can’t be done. 

As a matter of fact, not a great deal of 
time has been wasted in simply defending 
the Y. P. C. U. against the attacks of 
those who think its work is over. And 
let us pause here to note that those who 
have been severely critical of the Y. P. 
C. U. in the recent past, have been as high- 
minded as any unioners we have ever had, 
and as devoted to liberal Universalism. 
They have been honest, sincere, and fear- 
less, and have spoken out of experience 
and not out of ignorance. But in spite 
of the weight which their words might 
have, we have gone resolutely ahead with 
plans that contemplate no death rattle 
in the throat of the Y. P. C. U. We are 
out to enlist 1,000 new members. We are 
to observe Young People’s Day in hun- 
dreds of Universalist churches on Feb. 8. 
We have/held a great youth meeting in 
Worcester. We are to raise $2,000 for 
Church Extension. We have obtained 
part of the services of Richard Bird as field 
worker to promote our work. 

One of the inevitable results of the ery, 
“Kill the Y.P.C. U.,”’ has been to throw 
into vivid relief the values and qualities 
of the Y. P. C. U., as well as to emphasize 
the need for certain inevitable changes.— 
Onward. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


The writer of the 
Massachusetts Letter 
has never thought of 
this communication as 
primarily a recital of 
the doings in the local 
parishes of the state. 
Such items have their 
value, and, in conse- 
quence, should have a 
place. The Christian Leader is generous 
‘with its space for news items. It even. 
solicits them, and the editorial force will 
bear us out that a very large proportion 
of the news stories from the churches of 
Massachusetts and the personals come 
through the office of the State Superin- 
tendent. The valued space of this Letter, 
it would seem, may be taken with profit by 
certain facts and plans of deeper moment 
than the stories of suppers and fairs and 
clubs, good as these are and interesting as 
their reports may be. 

In line with that conception, we want to 
say for the benefit of those churches which 
may be seeking a new minister, and of 
special benefit to the preachers named, 
that there isaconsiderable list of availables 
at the present time. For any church in 
Massachusetts or for churches in neigh- 
boring states, not too far away, here are 
Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy, Rev. 
Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, Rev. 
Charles E. Butterworth of Newton, Rev. 
Ezra A. Hoyt of Hingham, Rev. Frank W. 
Merrick of Beverly, Rev. Lucius R. Paige 
-of Cambridge, Rev. Henry G. Ives of Am- 
herst, Rev. George L. Mason of Orange, 
Rey. John B. Reardon of Boston, Rey. Al- 
bert Hammatt of Longmeadow, and Rev. 
Luther J. Pollard of Medford. Several 
women may be added to the list: Rev. We- 
nonah Abbott of Beverly, Rev. Elizabeth 
Goldthwaite of Dunstable, 
Hosking of Foxboro. While Dr. Grose has 
taken the pastorate at Foxboro, where he 
preaches Sunday evenings, his mornings 
are free. Rev. Charles A. Haney and Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, having removed to 
Greater Boston on account of engagements 
in other than parochial lines of service, 
may be called upon. Out at the college 
we have ready for preaching opportunities 
Robert Lewis, Emerson Schwenk, George 
LaPointe, Reginald Deacon, Winston 
Leach, Subbu Krishnaiya, and George 
Wood. Donald Lothrop, who completed 
his college work last June, and Fred Miller, 
who finishes on February first, are young 
men fully equipped for pastorates. Not 
at all seeking places, yet always willing to 
answer a call, are our associates, Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent; Dr. Marshall, 
manager of the Publishing House; Dr. 
van Schaick, editor of the Christian Leader ; 
Dr. Earle, executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education; Dr. McCol- 


Rev. Eliza 


lester, dean of the Theological School; 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons of the General 
Convention office; Dr. Hamilton, secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons in Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State 
Supervisor of Religious Education; Dr. 
Auer and Dr. Brotherston of the faculty 
at Tufts. The Superintendent’s office has 
no enlarged or false idea of its relation to 
the churches or to these ministers. Our 
chief desire is to be of service. The 
preachers named, many of them at least, 
ought to be employed more steadily than 
they are. Will not the churches call for 
them? In these serious times, this word 
has greater significance than casual read- 
ers would believe. 

In a recent number of the Empire State 
Universalist, edited by our friend, Dr. 
Leining, under the caption, ““Talking to 
Myself,” appeared this word: ‘‘We note 
that Massachusetts Universalists are com- 
plaining again that their Convention ses- 
sions are inadequately reported. They de- 
sire greater publicity for their state work. 
Maine, Ohio, and New York have their own 
monthly publications, which have the 
specific policy to strengthen the morale of 
and to increase the enthusiasm for the 
Universalist Church. They enthuse over 
their own goods. Southern Universalists 
have their Gospel Herald. We shall be 
very happy to exchange with the Massa- 
chuseits Universalist.’ Now, the Massa- 
chusetts Convention does not have the 
least objection, we are sure, to the estab- 
lishment of a paper if there be any clear 
demand for such an organ. We wonder 
what our people would say. The writer 
of this Letter has been Superintendent in 
the Bay State for eight years. He was a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Convention for two years before, and in 
those ten years, this is the first time he has 
heard of a request for “greater publicity 
for our state work’? by means of a state 
paper. Only one person in Massachusetts, 
so far as we can recall, has expressed the 
idea, and that was another friend of ours, 
very closely related to the Superintendent 
in New York. Wemay be greatly mistaken 
in our judgment of the “complaints” that 
the Convention sessions are inadequately 


reported, and that the way to meet the _ 


difficulty is in the printing of another de- 
nominational sheet. If complaints have 
been uttered, they have been so faint as 
never to reach the second floor back at 
176 Newbury Street. Our annual sessions 
are given a good write-up each year in the 
Leader, and in the months immediately 
following the May meeting a report of 
seventy pages, about one-third the size 
of the annual book from the General 
Convention, is printed and circulated at a 
cost of $400. We are not ready to say 
that Massachusetts does not need astate 


paper. Our morale may be weak and 
wavering. So far as matters actually 
stand, however, the conditions in this state 
are so different from those in Ohio, Maine, 
and New York that we in our relations 
with our churches are quite unlike our 
neighbors. Three-fourths of our churches 
are in the eastern third of the state. Sixty 
parishes are east of Worcester, and Worces- 
ter is only forty-five miles from Boston. 
The personal callers at 176 Newbury 
Street keep the Superintendent almost as 
closely in touch with the churches as is 
the faithful pastor in contact with his 
flock. Add to this the daily use of the 
telephone and a very great correspondence, 
and we wonder still more as to the ad- 
visability of a state paper in Massachu- 
setts. 

We can see certain uses to which we 
could put a little state paper, if we had 
one. It might be the more potent and 
personal way for the officials of the Con- 
vention to get at our constituents without 
our words being read by the multitudes 
outside. There might be some virtue in 
this. For instance, we could tell that the 
Convention sends five copies of the Leader 
each week to the broken veterans of the 
Federal Hospital in Rutland. We could 
report that there are Universalist minis- 
ters in Massachusetts who are not sub- 
scribers to the Leader. We could tell that 
some of our parish officials, and even 
ministers, insist upon calling us the Gen- 
eral Convention, when we are only one 
small, though loyal, part of the great 
whole. We could report that after re- 
peated requests some parish treasurers do 
not co-operate by sending us their annual 
statements, from which we compute a 
modest but equitable quota. We could 
at present say these and many more 
truthful things which might tend to 
strengthen our morale. Such alittle state 
paper would add to the denominational ex- 
penses of the people. We are still young 
enough in spirit to refuse to count the cost 
in many things, but we are mature enough 
in experience to take the prudential fac- 
tors into account in any vital concern, and 
we wonder again if some Universalists in 
subscribing for the Convention paper 
might consider it a sufficient substitute for 
the Leader. Is it not better to put all that 
we have to say to the churches right in 
the Leader? The people in this way will 
get not only our trade journal stuff but 
they will have before them in the Leader 
the wide survey of the entire denomination 
and the still wider outlook over the whole 
religious field. 

As a matter of information (for the ques- 
tion has been raised several times recent- 
ly) we wish all to know just how much and 
where the Convention grants financial aid 
to churches and other organizations in 
the state. Here is the list for the present 
year; Amesbury, $150; Bethany Union, 
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$50; East Boston, $740; Clara Barton 
Fresh Air Camp, $100; Doolittle Home, 
$130; Framingham, $250; General Sunday 
School Association, $100; Leominster, $250; 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
$300; Rutland Chaplaincy, $150; Medford 
Hillside $1,409.33; New Bedford, $200; 
Norwell, $200; Quincy, $240; Springfield 
Second, $300; Swampscott, $150; Yar- 
mouthport, $200. This makes a total of 
$4,419.33. Last year in its zeal to help 
those churches which appealed for aid the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton Center, 
Mass., will deliver a series of addresses at 
St. Lawrence University during the week 
of March 10. 


Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester, 
Mass., addressed the mid-winter meeting 
of the Woman’s Club of Gloucester, taking 
as his subject “Building Lives.” 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College, who lectured at St. Law- 
rence University on Jan. 15, met the 
students of the theological school in the 
afternoon. He spoke at the meeting of 
the Germantown Friends on Jan. 17, and 
at the Forum of the Race St. Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Jan. 18. During 
this period his students were reviewing 
for examinations. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, attended the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America at Atlantic City, 
Jan. 13 to 16. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Nashua, N. H., 
on Jan. 19 presented his resignation to his 
parish and announced his acceptance of a 
call from the Universalists of Auburn, Me., 
his new connection to begin Feb. 1. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of 
Pasadena, Cal., is recovering from a fall 
in which she severely injured her arm 
while decorating the church just before 
Christmas. 


Prof. Oscar E. Olin, vice-president of 
the faculty of Akron University, who is 
retiring at the end of this school year, 
gave an interesting address on the early 
days of Buchtel College over the radio 
on Jan. 12, as a part of the celebration of 
Founders Day at the university. Pro- 
fessor Olin has been a Universalist minis- 
ter for over thirty years. He retired from 
the active pastorate of the Leroy, Ohio, 
church six months ago and is now pastor 
emeritus. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, was in Philadelphia Jan. 13 for the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the General Convention Board and for the 
reception by Philadelphia Universalists. 
Jan. 14 and 15 he was at the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference in Atlantic City. He 


Convention went $900 in debt on this one 
phase of the work. It has been the thought 
of the Executive Committee, upon the 
suggestion of the Missions Committee, to 
trim the appropriations this year to an 
amount sufficient to cover the indebted- 
ness of last year. It is difficult to turna 
deaf ear to an earnest, struggling parish, 
and, as a result, the Convention treasurer 
says that once more we are headed for a 
deficit. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


preached in Hoopeston, Ill.,Jan. 18 and 
attended the meeting of Illinois ministers 
in Chicago Jan. 21. On his way home he 
spoke at the week of meetings in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Jan. 23, 
reaching Boston Jan. 24. 


Rey. George Cross Baner, D. D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Akron, 
Ohio, spent the holiday season with his 
mother in Spokane, Washington. During 
his absence, Dr. Baner’s pulpit was filled 
by the following: Dec. 28, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz; Jan. 4, Rev. G. Taylor Wright, pas- 
tor of the Firestone Park Presbyterian 
Church; Jan. 11, Dr. O. E. Olin, assisted 
by Dean A. I. Spanton of Akron Uni- 
versity. 


Rey. Francis A. Gray, D. D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on his way to the Retreat 
at the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Mass., 
will preach Jan. 25 in North Attleboro, 
Mass. 


Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Convention, was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
parish in Fitchburg on Jan. 138. 


While Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Haverhill, Mass., is preaching in Chest- 
nut Hill Jan. 25, Dr. Etz, General Su- 
perintendent, will preach in Haverhill. 


Prof. Luther J. Pollard, who supplied 
the pulpit in Fitchburg, Mass., on Jan. 4, 
was the preacher in Marlboro on Jan. 18. 


Dr. John van Schaick Jr., preached at 
Fitchburg, Mass., Jan. 18, and Dean Lee 
S. McCollester will be the preacher Jan. 
25. 


Mr. George LaPointe, student at Tufts, 
preached at Amesbury, Mass., on Jan. 18 
and will preach there again Jan. 25. 
Rev. E. L. Noble of Quincy will supply the 
pulpit in Amesbury. the four Sundays of 
February. 


Rev. and Mrs. Carl Olson of Kent, 
Ohio, inaugurated an annual ‘“‘open house”’ 
on New Year’s day, receiving parishioners 
and friends both in the afternoon and 
evening. 


The Manager of the Publishing House 
has just received through London an order 
from Johannesburg, South Africa, for 
fifty copies of ‘“‘The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness,” telling the story of Arthur Nash’s 


life and work. Some years ago this story 
was translated into Dutch and published 
in Batavia, and from there circulated 
through the various Dutch-speaking col- 
onies, including South Africa. Now comes 
a significant order from the same region 
for the book in English. 


Mr. Stanley Stall, Ohio State Superin- 
tendent, is to supply the Leroy (Ohio) 
pulpit on the second and fourth Sundays 
of the month until June. By June it is 
hoped to have a full-time minister. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose is now regularly 
in his pulpit in Foxboro, Mass., on Sun- 
day evenings. On Jan. 11, however, he 
preached in North Attleboro in the morn- 
ing, and on Feb. 1 he is to be the preacher 
in Marlboro. 


It is reported that at a meeting of the 
parish in Roxbury, Mass., on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 15, Rev. Laurence Breed 
Walker, by a vote of thirty-nine to ten, 
was chosen minister for one year at a 
salary of $4,000. 


Preaching and speaking engagements 
for Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, for January are: Marlboro and 
Stoughton on Jan. 4; New Bedford, Jan. 11; 
Grove Hall, Dorchester, Jan. 14; Auburn, 
Maine, Jan. 18. 


Dr. Lowe of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, is housed with a severe 
cold and certain complications. Dr. Mar- 
shall had the morning service in the 
Church of the Redemption on Jan. 18, 
while Dr. Huntley had charge of the eve- 
ning service and pictures. 


Mrs. William J. Metz, assistant pastor 
at Dexter, Maine, is visiting her father, 
Rev. Dewitt Lamphear, who is retired 
and living at Canton, N. Y. The two™ 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Metz are at-— 
tending St. Lawrence University. 


Rev. Wm. A. Wilson will be installed 
as pastor of our church in Columbus, Ohio, 
Jan. 25. Further details will be given) 
later. Mr. Wilson came to us from the 
Presbyterian Church. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, , 
D. D., pastor. One hundred and thirty , 
of us gathered in the dining-room for the, 
annual business meeting and Christmas, 
party of the Sunday school. A light sup~, 
per was served, a program presented by 
members of the school, and presents dis~ 
tributed by a miniature Santa Claus fron, 
the junior department. Superintenden 
Ralph Jacoby was presented with a gif 
from the entire school, and was re-electe 
for another year. He is very much er 
couraged by the showing of this meeting*| 
and the other activities of the school du 
ing November and December. Othe 
officers are: Charles Carr, assistant svt 
perintendent; Mildred Barber, secretaryy 
Mrs. Evelyn Barber, treasurer; Billi 
Tanner, librarian; Mabel Anderson, On}: 
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ganist; Mrs. George Davenport, super- 
intendent of primary department. 


Colorado 

Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. observed the ceremony in 
commemoration of the lighting of the first 
fire in the fireplace of the National Me- 
morial Church. The annual Christmas 
offering to the church was more than 
double that of a year ago. Mr. Niles 
took part in the Municipal Thanksgiving 
Service at the City Auditorium on Thanks- 
giving Day. Others who took part were 
Father William O’Ryan, Rabbi William S. 
Friedman, Rev. George Gilmour and 
Mayor Ben F. Stapleton. On a recent 
Friday evening during the absence of 
Rabbi Friedman from the city, Mr. Niles 
preached for him in Temple Emmanuel 
on the subject, ‘““Faith Does Things.”” Mr. 
Niles has been elected chaplain of the 
Senate in the Colorado Assembly. Fortwo 
terms he served as chaplain of the Colo- 
rado House of Representatives, and prior 
to moving to Denver he served as chap- 
lain of the New Hampshire Legislature for 
two terms, while minister of the White 
Memorial Universalist Church at Concord. 
The quarterly report for the period ending 
Dec. 31 shows an increase in attendance 
at the service of worship, an increase of 
membership in the Sunday school and 
Y. P. C. U., and an addition of nine new 
members to the church. The church has 
suffered a loss in the death of one of its 
members, Dr. A.J. Fynn. Dr. Fynn until 
his retirement a few years ago was one of 
the leading school principals in Denver. 
He was an authority on the American 
Indian, a writer of note and a special 
lecturer at the University of Denver. 
Colorado University honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy and the 
University of Denver conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Literature. Dr. 
Fynn graduated from Tufts College in 
1889, and was planning to attend the 
Commencement of his Alma Mater in the 
spring. 

Georgia 

Canon.—Hight of the older young people 
leaving in September for college and 
teaching, it became necessary to reor- 
ganize the Y. P. C. U., putting it in the 
hands of the younger people—high school 
and junior age. The devotional meetings 
have been held regularly every Sunday 
evening with 100 per cent attendance. 
The pastor has prepared the topics, which 
have been a regularly arranged study of 
the books of the Bible. A business meet- 
ing is held after the devotional and some- 
times a Bible contest is held. They have 
paid their pledge of $15 to the State 
Superintendent’s salary, and on Christ- 
mas Sunday they put on a pageant, en- 
titled “Bethlehem.” Our pastor, Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale, who has been with 
us three years, resigned Jan. 1. She does 
not contemplate tak ng another pastorate, 
but will continue to live in Canon, where 


she has a home. She will be glad to sup- 
ply when desired, however. She will con- 
tinue for the present in charge of the Y.P. 
C. U., because of the Bible study, and will 
continue as state president of the W. U. 
M. A. 

Maine 

South Paris.—Arrangements have been 
made with Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, of 
Norway, to supply the pulpit for a time. 
Mr. Wilburn B. Miller preached for us 
the last Sunday in December. 

Oxford County United Parish (including 
Albany, North and Center Lovell, Stone- 
ham, and the Waterfords).— Revs. W. I. 
Bull, A. C. Townsend, and R. A. Brandon 
pastoral staff. The parish has completed 
its fifth year with generally satisfactory 
results. Local support has increased to 
the point where it is possible to carry on 
with a reduction in the missionary funds 
which we have been receiving. At the 
January meeting of the Council the staff 
reported more than three hundred calls 
each during the past two months. Mr. 
Brandon is continuing the religious work 
in the public schools. Glenn R. McIntire, 
president of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, supplied the pulpit of the Water- 
ford Federated Church on Jan. 11. 


Massachusetts 

Provincetown.—Rev. J. F. Albion, D. D., 
pastor. One of the merriest Christmas 
festivals in our history was held under 
the management of the church school, 
the whole parish being invited. The 
pageant, “The Babe of Bethlehem,” with 
the three scenes, the Inn, the Shepherds on 
the Hills, and the Wise Men, was given, 
with simple scenery and costumes, but 
effectively. There was a Christmas tree, 
games, charades, stories and carols, and a 
genuine surprise, in the midst of the latter, 
when the vestry door opened and thirty 
members of the “Anchor and Ark,” the 

asonic Club, stood in the vestibule. 
They had brought their song books, and 
for a half hour, gathered around the piano 
with E. Hayes Small, the Highland Light 
farmer, as leader, made the welkin ring 
with their hearty singing. On the thirty- 
eighth wedding anniversary of Dr. and 
Mrs. Albion about forty members of the 
parish burst in upon the quiet observances 
of the pastor and his wife, congratulated, 
chatted, sang the old songs, played some 
of the old-fashioned games and just before 
leaving presented the surprised couple 
with a purse of gold, and an exquisite 
bouquet. A barrel of clothing has been 
sent to Winston, N. C., and another to the 
school at Suffolk, Va. In the church 
school, Rev. Nancy Smith closed with the 
old year an interesting and instructive 
course on the ‘“Prophets—Major and 
Minor,” and begins the new year with a 
course on Jesus based on the Gospel of 
Mark. A unique feature at the last meet- 
ing of the Mission Circle, Jan. 2, was the 
annual auction of articles brought by 
each member for that purpose. Fourteen 


dollars was realized. A Japanese festival 
was recently held in honor of Ruth Down- 
ing, with pageant, games and music. 


Hardwick.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. We are having afternoon services 
during the winter so that Mr. Hoyt may 
work in the Sunday school in Worcester. 
Our average attendance has held. Our 
annual Christmas sale in November 
netted larger results than a year ago. The 
Community Christmas tree on the church 
knoll was even more beautiful this year 
than last, and we repeated‘the pageant, 
“The Star Gleams,’”’ on the evening of 
the 18th in the Congregational church 
with splendid attendance. On Christmas 
Sunday evening we held our annual candle- 
light service in our church, the Congrega- 
tional church co-operating. Mr. Noyes, 
the Congregational minister, read Henry 
van Dyke’s “‘The First Christmas Tree.” 
Our Sunday school sent out baskets of 
fruit, jelly and cookies to shut-ins. 


Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, pastor. 
We are having the usual series of ‘“‘Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon” services at 4 
o’clock on the last Sunday of each month. 
After twenty-three years they continue to 
draw large numbers. Our morning con- 
gregations, also, are good. To the great 
joy of both pastor and people the final 
payment of $1,520 has just been made on 
the “Five Year Program.” This obliga- 
tion has now been fully met. This has 
been a heavy burden on our parish for five 
years, but our people have had the will to 
do what they agreed to do and have done 
it. In addition to the above all financial 
local obligations have been paid promptly, 
and $1,450 besides on the newly rebuilt 
organ. We now have an instrument to 
which it is a delight to listen. Our church 
school is prospering under the superin- 
tendency of Mr. Henry Taylor, a new- 
comer among us. Mr. Taylor was for- 
merly an English Unitarian, but he finds 
the Universalist faith quite to his liking. 
He and his family united with our church 
last Easter, and are proving real accessions. 
Plans are being made for the usual series 
of mid-week Lenten services on Wednes- 
day evening of each week. With the new 
year the pastor enters upon the twenty- 
fourth year of his pastorate, the longest in 
the history of the Lawrence church. With 
several new people coming to us, we are 
encouraged for the future. 

North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. On Tuesday evening, Dec. 30, 
the men of this church put on a supper. 
It was a cold night, but more than forty 
persons were present. The people of the 
local Congregational church have decided 
to worship for the present with us. Every 
department of our work is going well. 

Quincy.—Rev. George E. Huntley, act- 
ing pastor. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
State Supervisor of Religious Education, 
visited our school on Jan. 11. Mrs. 
Sprague, our superintendent, is deeply in- 
terested in the work, and her devotion is 
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bringing a wonderful success. Dr. Hunt- 
ley’s class has perfected its organization. 
Bruce Edmonds is class president. The 
church orchestra played at the Community 
Church in Neponset on the evening of 
Jan. 11. At the recent trustees’ meeting 
a splendid financial condition was re- 
ported. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. Our church has recently sent the 
General Convention a check for $490.91, 
the final payment on the Five Year Pro- 
gram. The Christmas gift from our 
church to the Family Welfare Society of 
Cambridge amounted to $130.25. The 
net receipts of the fair in December are 

_found to be $1,389.54. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The reports at the annual parish 
meeting showed a successful year. The 
average church attendance for the past 
year was 22 per cent larger than the year 
before, and that of the church school 40 
per cent. The Woman’s League has 
earned over $1,600, about $650 have been 
paid on the church debt, and the parish 
begins the new year with all bills paid, 
and the prospect of seeing the church 
mortgage burned by Easter. Church 
school offerings have totaled over $312 
and $35 has been given the past year to 
home and foreign missions and $25 toward 
the church budget. At Christmas our 
children brought gifts of clothing and toys 
which were distributed by the community 
nurse to needy families in the village. 
The Social Club meetings have increased 
in popularity and at a recent gathering a 
joke auction was held, realizing over $50, 
which was used in repainting the scenery 
of the vestry stage. The young people 
have held Sunday evening services and on 
Christmas Sunday presented the pageant, 
“The Adoration of the Kings and Shep- 
herds,’ to a crowded auditorium. About 
$550 was netced from the annual fair con- 
ducted by the Woman’s League. At the 
annual parish meeting this year the 
church and parish organizations were 
united into a single organization to be 
known as the church. 


New York 


Auburn.—Reyv. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid held their annual 
sale on Dec. 7, with good results. A new 
gas range and an extra sink have been in- 
stalled in the kitchen and the plumbing 
improved. There were several individual 
gifts towards this, and the profits from a 
supper served Dec. 14 nearly paid the 
money expenditure. A kitchen shower at 
the home of Mrs. F. L. Griswold provided 
new utensils. Christmas services Dec. 21 
were well attended. The quartette choir 
was assisted by four additional singers, 
and .the music, which was very fine, re- 
flected great credit on Mrs. T. C. Rich- 
ardson, organist and choir director. The 
special collection was nearly $100, and was 


applied on the mortgage. The Sunday 
school held its Christmas party on Dec. 
30 with a supper and two well laden trees. 
Rev. H. M. Cary served this church be- 
fore going to Little Falls, and this year the 
contribution to the Cary salary was $865. 
Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. Christmas celebrations were cut a 
bit short with us because of a scarlet fever 
epidemic. We, therefore, had no program 
for the church school, but on the first 
Sunday of the year, when the ban was re- 
moved, the children were given their 
treat. The pastor received many cards 
and remembrances, including a gift of 
money. Church services were held as 
usual. On Christmas Sunday the usual 
gifts of food were brought to the church 
service to be taken care of by the local 
charitable society. This has been a prac- 
tise with us for a number of years. Not 
long ago we learned that we are the only 
church in town that gives regularly to this 
society. In the late fall, one of our mem- 
bers, who is a teacher in a public school 
in Cincinnati, told us of the need in her 
district. In afew days we had collected 
enough food to feed five families, and some 
clothing. This church is not large in 
numbers but has a largeness of spirit that 
counts for much. 


Vermont 

Rutland—Rev. Arnold 8S. Yantis, pas- 
tor. The recent annual meeting of St. 
Paul’s Church was a delightful family 
affairs. 
ent pastorate was so gratifying in essential 
details. A record attendance crowding 
the supper tables; encouraging reports 
from all the organizations, most significant 
of which being the report of the treasurer 
showing all bills paid and a balance on 
hand; congratulatory addresses by many, 
including the pastor, who expressed his 


appreciation of the harmony and co- 


operation which prevail throughout the 
church—these were the outstanding fea- 
tures. On the evening of Jan. 14, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yantis were the guests of honor 
at a surprise party, in their own new 
home, when about one hundred of their 
parishioners, without previous notice of 
their intentions, called in a body and 
gave Mr. and Mrs. Yantis a purse con- 
taining a substantial amount of gold. 
The affair was in the nature of a house- 
warming in honor of the purchase by the 
pastor and his wife of the beautiful home 
which they now occupy. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. Noble FE. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Myles Rodehaver, a splendid 
young man, after mature consideration, 
has decided to enter the Universalist 
ministry. He was trained in our Sunday 
school from childhood, and was active in 
young people’s work. He entered St. 
Lawrence University in September. He 
appeared briefly in the pulpit the Sunday 


No similar occasion in the pres-. 


Is 
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before he left. A great loss during the 
year was when Harold B. Frame resigned 
the first of July from the secretaryship of 
the Y. M. C. A. He has been our ef- 
ficient and loyal Sunday school superin- 
tendent for five years. He was advanced 
to ahigher “Y”’ position in Chicago. Paul 
H. McKee, for a number of years in charge 
of older boys work for the ““Y”’ in Wiscon- 
sin, took Mr. Frame’s place at the local 
Y. M.C. A. On Oct. 1 he became super- 
intendent of our Sunday school. With 
Mrs. McKee and son, John, he joined our 
church in November. This makes a total 
of fourteen new members received during 
the year 1930. The fifty-fifth annual 
bazaar was held in December. Due to. 
the depression hereabouts, we did not 
look for a record sale this year. The net 
gain was well over $1,000. Our energetic 
ladies maintain a “Turn Over Shop” in 
the business district. They sell all kinds 
of wearing apparel and house furnishings. 
on a commission basis. They cleared 
$100 the first month. The Christmas 
pageant, “Logos,’’ was presented on Dec. 
21 for the eleventh consecutive year, to a 
full church. This pageant has become al- 
most a Wausau “Passion Play,” and our 
folks look forward each year to its pre- - 
sentation. Each year more is put into 
permanent costumes and equipment. Just 
as the old year was shortening, we lost by 
death Mrs. Alice L. Burt, a faithful mem- 
ber and earnest worker. Miss Luella M. 
Dunning, a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education, is 
in charge of the young people’s work. She 
is in her third year of work here. The 
pastor is in his fourth year. This church 
is particularly well equipped with able 
men who can occupy the pulpit on short 
notice. . Recently when the pastor was 
unable to preach, due to the death of Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s mother, Mrs. Ida E. Town- 
send, a life-long Universalist, there were 
nine men in the congregation ready to 
take the service. Paul McKee con- 
ducted the church service and Karl Mathie 
preached. 

Augusta.—There is a beautiful Univer- 
salist church in this little town and a small 
group of loyal Universalists. Unable to 
maintain regular services, they look for- 
ward to the coming of any Universalist 
minister who can serve them. Rev. N. E. 
McLaughlin of Wausau preached for them 
the last Sunday evening in October. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Cox of this parish died 
last fall within two weeks of each other. 
Services were conducted by Mr. McLaugh- 
lin. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF. BOSTON 


The Universalist Club of Boston held 
a meeting on Jan. 12 at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick to discuss radical changes in the con- 
stitution. At the December meeting no- 
tice was given that a motion would be 
made to reduce the number of meetings 
per year to four and hold them at the 
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Massachusetts State Convention Church, 
which masquerades under the name of the 
Church of the Redemption. In the dis- 
cussion on Jan. 12 practically every man 
had a different view, and so a resolution 
was passed to postpone action until 
February and call upon Messrs. Mason, 
Bicknell and Dewick to meet with the 
executive committee of the club and 
Messrs. Mason and Osgood to formulate 
resolutions based upon the discussion. 
* * , 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of 
* Washington, will speak at the meeting of 
the Universalist ministers of Boston and 
vicinity on Monday morning, Jan. 26, 
coming at large personal sacrifice that he 
may contrfbute his word to the current 
discussion of the laws of fellowship. His 
experience with this phase of denomina- 
tional development makes it possible for 
him to speak with very unusual authority. 
The interest manifested in the subject at 
the gathering on Jan. 12 insures full at- 
tendance at this second meeting. Time 
will be allowed for questions and discus- 
sion. The gavel will fall at 10.45 sharp. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 118) 
That they met the need of many is shown 
by the fact that the church membership 
during that time increased from 600 to 
2,700 and packed the church to its capaci- 
ty. Many a minister will find in this 
volume suggestive material that may be 
adapted to his own church. 


Pipes 


The Heights of Christian Devotion 
By Doremus A, Hayes. (Abingdon Press.) 


In the concluding volume of the 
“Heights”? series, Professor Hayes of the 
Graduate School of Theology at Evanston, 
Ill., gives careful consideration to the 
Lord’s Prayer, and through analysis and 
interpretation demonstrates that its rich 
spiritual values have bearing on the most 
practical phases of Christian character 
and life. 


* * 


Hinduism Invades America 


By Wendell Thomas. (Beacon Press. 
$3.00.) 

Mr. Thomas gives us the result of his 
investigations on a subject that will sound 
startling to many American readers. For 
many years Oriental faiths and philoso- 
phies have fascinated a few individuals in 
this country, but for about a generation 
there have been definite missionary ac- 
tivities, such as those of the Vedanta So- 
ciety founded at the time of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago (1898). 
Apart from these efforts, there has been a 
far-reaching contribution made by Hindu- 
ism to such groups as those of the theoso- 
phists and followers of “New Thought,” 
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while Christian Science constantly sug- 
gests, to the student of Indian thought, 
the most interesting parallels and evidences 
of indebtedness. East is East, and West 
is West, but both Christian and Hindu 
missionaries are trying to demonstrate 
that the twain can meet. Pending the 
conversion of East by West, or West by 
East, some of us are deeply grateful for all 
that demonstrates the common needs and 
common quests of humanity. 

* * 
* * * * KO KOK OK K KOK OK OK OR OK OK OK OK 
* 
: WHO’S WHO 
* 2 
= Rev. John Clarence Petrie is 
pastor of the Unitarian church in 
* Memphis, Tenn. He started his 
* career as a Catholic priest—and 
* reached the Unitarian fellowship 
through the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to religious journals. 

Dr. Frederick Joseph Kinsman 
now lives at Birchmere, Bryant 
Pond, Me. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1896, was 
master of St. Paul’s School and 
then Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Delaware, resigning in October, 1919, 
to enter the Catholic Church. He 
is the author of several important 
books on religious subjects, and is 
well known as a lecturer and writer. 

Rev. Robert B. Whitaker, now 
living at Highland, Cal., returned 
recently from service under the 
American Board at Lintsing, Shan- 
tung, China. He had a serious 
physical breakdown before leaving 
China and was confined to the hos- 
pital for some months. Happily, 
he is convalescing and will soon take 
a parish. He is a nephew of Rev. 
Robert Whitaker, the Baptist, of 
La Crescenta, Cal., who contrib- 
utes frequently to the Christian 
Leader. 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, D. D., 
editor of the Congregationalist, is a 
Canadian, and first entered the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in 1900, 
served several churches and was 
editor of the Canadian Congrega- 
tionalist. He came to the United 
States in 1919, and became a natu- 
ralized citizen. Syracuse Univer- 
sity made him a Doctor of Letters 
in 1926. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
The report of the matron given at the 
monthly meeting on Dec. 31, 1931, was of 
special interest because it included a list 
of the gifts received at Thanksgiving and 


] vs 


Christmas. For Thanksgiving generous 
gifts of vegetables, fruit, nuts and candy 
were received, as well as a check for $15 
from the State Convention for the dinner. 

The Convention also furnished the 
Christmas dinner, and again bountiful 
supplies were received of vegetables, nuts 
and fruit in great variety. 

Among other gifts received were the 
following: 

From the Mission Circle of the North 
Attleboro Church a Christmas package 
of useful articles for each one. From the 
Church of the Redemption gift baskets to 
all. Several magazines, are sent as Christ- 
mas gifts. 

On the evening of Dec. 19, Rev. John 
Brush of Norwood came with a group of 
his young people, who gave a program of 
songs, readings, instrumental music and a 
small play. They brought a small Christ- 
mas tree and jars of candy for all and 
donations of preserves and jellies. The 
ladies of the North Attleboro church also. 
gave preserves and jellies. 

* * 
INSTITUTE FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


The sixth annual Institute for Church 
School Workers, sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union of Greater 
Boston and opened freely to all church 
workers, was held at the Church of the 
Redemption on Jan. 10 from 2 to 9 p. m. 
There was a registration of over 200, 
considerably in excess of what had been 
anticipated. 

Rev. H. Elmer Peters, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association, conducted the opening ser- 
vice. Mr. Frank Grebe, director of re- 
ligious education of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Newton, made an introduc- 
tory address to the entire company in the 
chapel of the church. Mr. Grebe also 
helped in the section work. Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, president of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union, was present and 
acted as one of the instructors. 

The general topic for the session was 
“Fine Arts in Religious Education.’ 
The principal address of the evening ses- 
sion was by Miss Harriet G. Yates, field 
worker of the General Sunday School 
Association, on ‘Teaching through Mu- 
sic.” She approached the subject from a 
standpoint new to most of those present, 
and her address was highly commended. 
A demonstration was given by the mem- 
bers of the First Universalist church school, 
Medford, of which Ralph O. Silva is su- 
perintendent. 

A stereopticon was used in some of the 
section meetings. Mrs. Mary Parkman 
Sayward, Museum Instructor, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, delivered an illustrated 
lecture for seniors on “Appreciation of 
Religious Paintings,’ showing many of 
the old Russian ikons and medieval fres- 
coes. 


- Other instructors were Mr. Carl A. 
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Hempel, director of religious education of 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate secretary, 
Department of Religious Education, Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, supervisor of Massa- 


chusetts Universalist Church Schools. 
A delicious dinner was served at the 
church to 208 people. 
* * 


THE NEW CHURCH AT HARTFORD 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Etz’s of- 
fice we receive the following facts about 
the beautiful new church rapidly approach- 
ing completion in Hartford, Conn. The 
following is fromaletter from Mr. Raleigh 
A. Dresser, treasurer of the church, dated 
Jane lenloots 

“Your interest in our church is ap- 
preciated by us, and we just wish to pass 
on the good word. The building itself is 
rapidly nearing completion and we expect 
within the next month or month and a 
half to hold a grand opening. There is 
some talk of having quite a splash and 
some form of entertainment along with 
the opening, so that in our new locality 
the people will find us far from a defunct 
organization from the beginning, and it 
will arouse considerable interest in our or- 
ganization.” 

Mr. Emmons, who visited Hartford on 
Jan. 10, 1931, reported as follows to the 
General Superintendent: 

“T went out to look over the new and 
very beautiful colonial type church the 
Hartford Universalists have erected in the 
heart of a new unchurched district of 
West Hartford, at the geographical center 
of their parish. Forty unchurched fami- 
lies there have already applied for fellow- 
ship with the church at its completion. 
There are, it seems, 1,000 unchurched 
families in the immediate vicinity of the 
new location. The church will be dedi- 
cated late in the winter, entirely equipped 
for service. A new organ with chimes, 
and also with tower chimes, has been 
contributed. The church financing is se- 
cure, and the current budget is balanced. 
Many commendable statements covering 
Mr. McLaughlin’s work here were made 
to me by the people I called on. A fine, 
well-equipped parish house adjoins the 
church, which is on a knoll and dominates 
the entire neighborhood. Certainly it is 
a splendid achievement, opening the way 
for a new and long cycle of growth and 
service for our church, as it appears to 


me.”’ 
* * 


DINNER TO SHERWOOD EDDY 


A dinner in honor of Sherwood Eddy 
will be given at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, on Jan. 27, by a number 
of his friends. This dinner is especially to 
recognize thirty-five years of service in the 
World-Wide Movement of the Y. M.C. A. 
and the General Board of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Earl W. Foster, lately a clergyman of the Congre- 
gational Church, having applied for a license to ex- 
ercise the functions of a clergyman in the Universalist 
Church, is granted such license as of Dec. 29, 1930. * 


M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
= 


PUBLIC MEETING 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Mlisionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 29. 

Morning session—10.30. Organ voluntary, Miss 
Lena C. Knox. Devotional service in charge of 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Malden. Greetings, Mrs. 
Otto S. Raspe, vice-president Cambridge Mission 
Circle. Response, Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, Som- 
erville, district vice-president. ‘What Shall We 
Do to Be Saved?”” Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North 
Weymouth, member W.N.M. A. Solo, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hempel, Swampscott. News Flashes from 
North Carolina, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president W. N. 
M. A. “Present Day Conditions in Bulgaria,” 
Miss Vera Tsakova, native of Bulgaria and a grad- 
uate of Sofia American School. 

12.30. Good Fellowship Luncheon. Tickets 50 
cents each. Reservations must be made by Tues- 
day, Jan. 27, from Mrs. Edward S. Ames, 22 Maga- 
zine St. Tel. University 3489-W. 

Afternoon session—1.45. Prayer by the pastor, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe. Russian Folk Song, by the 
Ladies’ Quartette of the Church of the Redemption 
Mission Circle. _ Address, ‘‘Russia To-day and To- 


morrow,” Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., Lynn. 
Russian Folk Song, Ladies’ Quartette. Benediction. 

Any surface car or bus on Massachusetts Ave. 
from Harvard or Central Square will stop at City 
Hall. The church is “just around the corner” on 
Inman St. 

* x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Carl A. Seaward has been invited to appear before 
this committee at its meeting on Monday, Feb. 23, 
at 9.30 a. m., that he may be examined as to his 
fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

G. H. Leining, Chairman. 
* x 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxborough, Mass., 
will occur at Foxborough on Jan. 28 at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more dur- 
ing the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


**Tondon is 
a Man’s 
Town” 


But 
WHAT EVERY 
WOMAN KNOWS 


is that it is a woman’s 
town too. 


London the heart of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


London pulsing with the spirit of the Mother of Parliaments. 


London rich in literary traditions and still preserving the shrine of, 
her illustrious adopted sons. 


Celebrate the 4th of July in London this year 


Hear and Meet Great Men of Britain who will address 
members of Universalist European Good Will Tour in seminars 


in connection with a complete sight-seeing program. 


Join Now! 
you want. 


Make an Early Reservation to Insure the Cabin Space 
‘Any Universalist Minister will accept your application. 


Sailing from Montreal, June 17, 1931 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATION 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Little Hill Farum caiscgs ia oid schobare 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
‘“‘Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘“‘Cruisings Cross Country,’’ 
“Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.’’ 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Contents 


Rest at the Farm. 

Rainy Days at the Farm. 

Going Down to Stadje. 

Knee Deep in June. 

Making Improvements. 

Further Improvements. 

Act’on and Reaction. 

All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 

Walks with Motives. 

Days Which Stood Out. 

Joseph’s View and Various Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. 

The Church in the Hollow. 

Our Faithful Car. 

The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 

In Late October. 

A Country Wedding. 

Going Home to Vote. 

Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy ts an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building ‘with we-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 

mmercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office Management, 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Estray Notice—Any one having a wife 
or husband, son or daughter, son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, or father-in-law or moth- 
er-in-law or any other dear relative estray 
in the autumn evenings, will,if they are 
anxious about these wanderers, probably 
find them parked on my lot, in clear Lake 
Villas. Those financially or otherwise 
responsible for these strays must either 
pay for stray space, furnish bail, or pay 
fine for trespass. 

Will be glad to furnish inquirers with 
number of car or other information that 
will lead to recovery of these wandering 
ones.—Ad in a Lakeport (Calif.) paper. 

It was after the race, and the owner was 
giving the jockey a dressing down. 

*‘A fine jockey you are,” hesaid. ‘Did- 
n’t I tell you distinctly to come away with 
arush at the corner? Why didn’t you do 
so?” 

‘Well,’ retorted the rider, tartly, “‘you 
see, it didn’t seem quite fair to leave the 
horse behind.” —Tii-Biis. 

“Every time my wife hears a noise at 
night she thinks it’s burglars and wakes 
me up.” 

“But burglars don’t make any noise.” 

“So I told her. So now she wakes me 
up when she doesn’t hear anything!”— 
Bystander (London). 

Movie Director: “‘Now, here is where 
you jump off the cliff.” 

Nervous Actor: “Yeah, but suppose I 
get injured or killed?” 

Movie Director: “Qh, that’s all right. 
It’s the last scene in the picture.”— 
Szreenland. 

“Wouldn’t you be surprized if I gave 
you a check for your birthday, Henry?’ 

“I certainly would, dear.”’ 

“Well, here it is, already made out, 
ready for you to sign.””—Chicago News. 

All male persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty, except those in- 
capable of earning a support from being 
married or otherwise disabled.—Sparian- 
burg Herald. 

= * 

Driver: “I wasn’t going forty miles an 
hour, nor thirty, nor even twenty.” 

Judge: “Here, steady now, or you’ll be 
backing into something!””—Rammer-Jam- 
mer. 

Fortune Teller (to motorist): “I warn 
you, a dark man is about to cross your 
path.” 

Motorist: ““Better warn the dark man.” 
—Pathfinder. 

wT 

Each night for days the sun has sunk 
in the east appearing like an immense 
blood-red disk.—Santa Barbara Daily 
News. 
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Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6vols. $3.60. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 
Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
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more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
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Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 


Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. — 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” ‘The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S/ Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and othersermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. - 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 

forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. - 
The Little Hill Farm. Cruisings in Old Schoharie. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D.D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- : 
son. 60 cents. . 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. . A history. By Richard Eddy, D.D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 


